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THE  GREAT  MAGYAR. 

Chapter  I 

The  rightful  owner  of  this  title  is  not  Louis  Kossuth,  to  whom  it  was  assigned  in  isHJ 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  1  nd  American  public.   It  is  Count  Stephen  J 

imperishable  claims  t>>  it  are  embodied  in  the  enduring  monument?  of  his  beneficent  genius, 
and  on  whom  it  lias  been  deliberately  conferred  bj  the  grateful  admiration  of  his  count  i 

U  happened  to  the  writer  of  the  following  sketch  to  be  present  on  the  occasion  when 

Kossuth  was  introduced,  as  The  Great  Magyar,  to  the  American  Senate.  The  celebrat- 
ed Daniel  Webster,  who,  a.-  secretary  for  the  state  department,  then  conducted  the 
affairs  of  the  American  Union,  was  subsequently  invited  to  preside  at  a  banquet  given  I 

suth.  IK'  declined  the  invitation,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  not  bi le  the  representative  of 

ns  of  the  Union,  to  propose  toasts  in  honour  of  a  man  ehargi  ghtrea- 

nst  a  sovi  n  ign  with  whose  government  the  United  States  wen-  on  terms  of  peace  and 
amity.    Mr.  Seward  represented  to  Mr.  Webster  that  his  refusal  to  attend  the  Kossuth  ban- 
quet would  cost  him  the  loss  of  the  Presidency  for  which  he  was  then  a  candidate.    This  argu- 
ment prevailed.     The  invitation  was  accepted:    and  "The  Independence  of  Hung; 
coupled  with  the  ni  Kossuth,  the  Great  Magyar,"  was  proposed  by  tie 

ican  minister  for  foreign  affairs.    We  ourselves,  calida  juventa,  had  what  we  then  esteemed 
the  high  honour  of  being  presented  to  the  l  ireat  Magyar,  at  the  hotel  where  he  was 

sumptuously  lodged  and.  I  i  ar  led  at  the  national  exp  ther  with  his  fellow-refugees; 

nor  has  time  entirely  effaced  the  vivid  impression  made  upon  our  youthful  fancy  by  the 
quaint  costumes,  and  wild,  unwashed  faces  of  those  hairy  and  hungry  heroes.    The  quantity 
of  champagne  and  tobacco  which  they  consumed  in  the  course  of  a  month  appeared  prodi- 
gious, when  their  hotel  bill  was  presented  for  payment  to  the  nation. 

Meanwhile,  broken  in  health  and  hope,  and  tortured  by  the  most  terrible  martyrdom 
which  a  morbidly  sensitive  conscience  can  inflict  on  a  proud  nature  and  a  powerful  ii 
the  real  Great  Magyar  was  languishing  in  an  Austrian  madhouse,  of  which  he  had  become  the 
voluntary  inmate.    Many  years  aftcrwai  '  ablishment.    Times  and  things 

had  greatly  changed  since  ISIS.  M  Schmerling  had  produced  his  new  nostrum  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Austrian  empire;  consisting  of  a  central  legislature,  to  which  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Hungary  refused  to  send  deputies.  Some  of  the  ablest  organs  of  the  Knglish  press  were  ex- 
tolling the  wisdom  of  the  new  political  regime  in  Austria.  But,  already,  every  man  ad- 
equately conversant  with  the  social  and  historical  conditions  of  this  complicated  empi 
ceived  its  unpractical  and  futile  character.  livery  month  rendered  more  and  more  apparent 
the  necessity  of  promptly  pacifying  Hungary,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  inducing  her  to 
swallow  M.  Schmcrling's  constitutional  sedative.  It  was  then  that  (  tount  Rechberg,  the  im- 
perial chancellor,  sought  an  interview  with  the  recluse  of  Dobling;  who  submitted  to  his 
excellency  the  detailed  proj(  cl  of  ,n  complete  policy  for  the  constitutional  government  of  Hun- 
gary, in  harmony  with  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Austrian  crown.  "Counl  Stephen 
berg,  when  he  returned  from  ibis  interview,  "ha-  done  well  to 
lunatic  asylum  for  his  place  of  residence.  His  ideas  are  purely  chimerical."  The 
fortuni  well  a-  Hungary,  divorced  from  each  other,  grew  rapidly  won 

worse;  and  not  long  aftcrwai  .  chenyi  perished  by  his  own  hand.     Had 

he  lived  but  a  very  few  years  longer,  he  would  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  contemplating 
the  complete  realisation  of  those  idea-  which  were  considered  so  chimerical  in  1862 


Tin.'  works  of  Count  Stephen  £  ire  now  eagerly  i  literature,  eontust- 

noticcs  and  biograpbioa  of  the  Greal  Magyar,  has    pru  tence.  A  di 

journal  of  the  daily  life  of  the  recluse  of  1  tabling  has  been  preserved,  and  lately  published  by 

II  mure  recently  one  of  (In-  m 
complishcd  iui  n  of  letters  in  France,  M.  Satnte-Rcne  Taillandier,  hat  d 
and  career  of  Count  Stephen  Sz6ch£nyi  d  considerable  portion  of  In    interesting  work  on 
Bohemia  and  Hungary.     By  the  aid  of  these  ample  materials,  and  I  from 

private  sources,  wc  now  propose  to  reconstruct  the  image  of  the  Great  Magyar. 

Stephen  Sz£ch£nyi  was  born  at  Vienna,  September  21,  1792.  He  was  therefi 
seventeen  years  of  age  when,  in  1809,  he  fought,  in  I  ;  ay,  against  the  French. 

In  lS15he  wr  the  gayest,  idlest,  and  most  popular,  of  those  young  officers  who  helped 

■  ladies  of  Vii  nna  to  amuse  themselves  while  the  great  Co  Line  tin-  map 

of  Europe.    Shortly  afterwards  he  star:  grand  tour  which  was,  al  thai  time,  an 

important  part  of  every  young  nobleman's  education.  After  travelling  over  the  Ei 
passing  years  in  Greece,  he  visited  Italy,  France  and  England.  He  ever  afterwards  spoke 
of  this  country  with  the  most  affectionate  and  reverent  admiration;  and,  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  political  enrcer,  nothing  is  more  constantly  evident,  than  the  powerful  im- 
pression made  upon  his  mind  by  the  industr  al  •  d  sense  of  the  English  people. 
The  death  of  his  father,  Count  Franz  Sz<5ch6nyi,  recalled  him  in  1820  to  his  own  country, 
and  placed  him,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  in  possession  of  estates  which  have  since  become 
very  valuable  and  the  representation  of  an  illustrious  family.  At  thai  time  the  chief  rivalry 
between  the  great  nobles  of  Hungary  and  those  of  Austria  was  a  rivalry  in  pleasure,  frivolity, 
and  fashion.  The  prizes  for  which  they  contended  were  those  of  the  boudoir,  the  salon, 
and  the  coulisses.  The  wealth  of  the  magnates  of  Hungary  was  lavished  on  the  amm 
of  Vienna.  Pesth  was  a  miserable  provincial  town.  The  Hungarian  language  was  desj 
by  the  Hungarian  nobility.  None  of  them  spoke  it,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  many  of  them  knew 
it.  Latin  was  the  language  for  state  papers  and  serious  affairs;  German  and  French  were 
the  languages  for  polite  society;  Hungarian  was  the  language  for  the  stables  and  the 
pothouse.  One  day  (it  was  in  the  year  1S25)  the  Diet  of  Presburg  was  engaged  in  discussing 
the  question  of  founding  an  academy  for  the  cultivation  of  the  national  language.  It  is  im- 
possible," said  one  of  the  speakers!  "except  by  immense  pecuniary  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 
the  great  proprietors.  For  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  three  things  are  indis- 
pensable. The  first  is  money,  the  second  is  money,  the  third  is  money."  As  the  speaker 
resumed  his  seat,  a  man  standing  among  the  spectators  in  the  place  reserved  for  the  public, 
rose  and  said;  "Gentlemen,  I  have  no  vote  in  this  assembly,  nor  am  I  one  of  the  great  pro- 
prietors. But  I  possess  estates,  and,  if  an  institution  can  be  established  for  the  revival  of 
the  Hungarian  language,  and  for  providing  for  the  children  of  our  race  a  national  education, 
I  will  at  once  devote  to  that  institution  one  year  of  my  whole  income."  The  gift  was  sixty- 
thousand  florins  (about  six  thousand  pounds).     "Who  is  it?"     was  the  cry  from  all  parts 

..'.■use.     Lt  was  Count  Stephen  Szechenyi,  only  known  as  one  of  the  best  dancers  and 
i  at  Vienna.  taneous  and  so  great  was  the  enthusiasm,  that  in  less  than  a 

quarter  of  an  hour  the  academy  was  founded. 

"eheuyi  was  -till  in  the  military  service  of  Austria;  and  Latin  was  still  the 

only  languag  □  the  Hungarian  Diets.     The  young  count  took  his  seat  in  the  Diet 

ring  tie-  uniform  of  an  officer  of  hussars.     It  will  be  difficult  for  our  readers,  at 

her  to  imagine,  or  to  understand,  how  great  was  the  scandal,  and  how  vehement 
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the  indignation,  when  he  rose,  in  this  assembly,  to  address  bis  countrymen  in  their  Dative 

tongue.    It  was  the  first  time  thai  i'  nl  ad  been  spoken  in  an  Hungarian  Diet.    The 

whole  of  the  Court  partj  and  the  immense  majority  of  the  Chamber  were  furious     The 

count  received,  the  same  day,  a  peremptory  order  to  rejoin  his  regiment  without  a  moment's 

delay.    He  replied  by  placing  his  resignation  in  the  hands  "f  his  colonel     At  the  next 

of  the  Diet  he  appeared  dressed  in  the  national  costume,  and  continued  toaddresa  the 

Chamber  in  the  national  tongue.    The  indignation  of  the  Magnates,  the  alarm  of  the  Bureaux, 

the  anger  of  the  Court,  at  tins  innovation,  enable  us  to  appn  ciate  the  wisdom  of  thi  i 

ive  caution  and  patient  tact,  with  which  the  regenerator  of  Hungary  now  began  to  feel  his 

way,  step  by  step,  towards  the  ultimate  atta  nment  of  the  ol  ject  he  had  r>  ichieve. 

He  founded  the  Casino  of  Pesth ;  a  sort  of  conversational  lounge  for  young  and  old,  mi 

after  the  fashion  of  our  English  clubs.    He  si  .  jocky-clul 

means  and  pretexts  for  social  gatherings.    The  eyes  of  the  official  Argus  winked  and  dozed 

again.    Meanwhile,  by  such  unpretentious  means,  the  count    a  consummate  man  of  the  world) 

was  gradually  drawing  the  men  and  minds  of  his  own  class  and  country  into  a  focus  on  which 

ional  influence  could  exert  the  strongest  private  pressure.  In  the  same  spirit  he  pub- 
lished in  1831  a  little  pamphlet,  Magyar  Sinhaz,  on  the  educational  functions  of  the  stage, 
written  in  Hungarian.  In  the  following  year  the  subject  of  this  pamphlet  was  taken  up  by  the 
Diet,  and  made  the  object  of  a  Bill,  which  encountered  much  opposition,  and  was  not  passed 
before  1S3G.  In  1S37  the  Magyar  Theatre  (the  Great  Magyar's  first  great  creation;  was 
opened  at  Pesth. 

Meanwhile,  the  count  had  sounded  his  first  open  war-cry  against  the  ancienne  regime; 
not  a  frothy  proclamation  of  the  vices  of  the  Vienna  cabinet  and  the  virtues  of  the  Hungarian 
but  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  whole  feudal  system  of  Hungarian  society.  "It  is 
not  Austria  that  oppresses  you,"  cried  the  author  to  his  countrymen,  "it  is  your  own  Gothic 
prejudices  and  mouldy  institutions.  No  human  power  can  arrest  the  life  of  a  nation,  if  the 
nation  be  worthy  to  live."  Your  regeneration  is  in  your  own  hands."  The  excitement  oc- 
casioned by  this  publication  was  immense.  Fuedalism  had  hitherto  been  so  strongly  asso- 
ciated by  the  Hungarians  with  the  cause  of  their  national  independence,  that  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  one  was  regarded  as  an  insult  to  the  other;  and  the  Great  Magyar  was  accused 
by  his  own  countrymen  of  high  treason  against  the  ancient  liberties  of  Hungary.  Count 
Joseph  Desscwffy,  a  Conservative  of  high  spirit  and  great  ability,  undertook  to  defend  pa- 
triarchal tradition  from  the  author  of  Credit;  whom  he  denounced  as  a  mischievous  iconoclast 
in  a  work  entitled  Analysis.  Szeehenyi  replied  to  the  challenge  in  a  book  which  he  called  The 
World.  Dcssewffy,  overwhelmed  by  the  tremendous  antagonist  whom  he  had  invited  into 
the  lists,  retired  from  the  conflict;  and  the  government,  which  had  hitherto  been  disposed 
to  view,  if  not  with  complete  satisfaction,  at  least  with  malacious  amusement,  the  discom- 
fiture of  an  old  enemy  of  its  own — the  ancient  Magyarism — now  took  the  alarm,  for  it 
began  to  perceive  that  this  controversy,  past  and  future,  was  being  watched  with  ominous 
interest  by  a  stranger  of  uncouth  appearance,  whose  attendance  had  been  invoked,  as  umpire, 
by  the  <  Ireat  Magyar.  This  newr  comer  was  the  greatest  Magyar  of  all,  It  was  the  Magyar 
People. 

The  count's  next  work,  Th(  Stadium,  was  prohibited  by  the  \  •  1  only 

found  its  way  into  Hungary  from  Bucharest.    This  work  contains  the  sketch  of  a  system  of 
lav.-,  which  are  now  the  basis  of  Hungarian  society.    Meanwhile,  it  was  not  merely  with  his 


pen  that  the  Great  Magyar  was  at  work      H  ■••■  that  example  teacher.    He 

aching  to  his  countrymen  the  magnificent  commercial  capabilities  of  their  great 
natural  highway,  the  Danube     "But  the  Danube  ii  not  navigable,"  Your  fault 

in  make  it  navigable".    "Pooh!    you  forget  the  Iron  Gat<     "  c  invariable  reply 

The  count's  answer  to  this  objection  was  characteristic.    On  the  quay  at  Pcsth  he  built  u 
little  vessel.    He  launched  it,  and,  pledging  himself  I  ts,  cm- 

barked.    Soon  afterwards  the  whole  of  Hungary  was  ringng  the  contngious  enthusiasm     The 
of  this  experiment  enabled  Szlchlnyi  to  secure  the  with  applause  of  the  successful 
Mcttcrnich  himself  was  carried  awaj 
the  splendid  bridge  of  Pcsth,  the  tunnel  of  Buda,  the  rectification  of  the  course  of  the 
Theis,  and  the  explosion  of  the  Iron  ( iates,  are  imperishable  records  of  his  energetic  genius. 

Chapter  1 1 

Amongst  the  Magyar  nubility,  whose  feudal  supremacy  was  menaced  and  shaken  by 
:orm  movement  which  had  been  initiated  in  Hungary  by  Szfchtfnyi,  was  a  ccrtaii 

inyi,  who  resolved  to  obtain  from  personal  popularity  the  influence  lie  could  no  longer 
command  from  hereditary  privilege.     VesselGnyi,  the  descendant  of  an  ancii  nt  Palatin,  was 

ner  of  vast  estates,  and  a  scat  in  the  Transylvanian  as  well  as  the  Hungarian  Diets. 
In  character  and  person,  this  man  was  an  exact  antithesis  of  the  great  rival  whom,  for  a  time, 
it  was  his  evil  fortune  to  eel  ps<  Sz£ch£nyi,  eminently  high-bred  in  appearance  and  refined 
in  manners,  was  a  sincere  Liberal  in  all  his  feelings  as  well  as  opinions,  and  his  tempera- 
ment was  naturally  gentle.  He  was  cautious,  temporising,  reticenl :  Always  preferrh 
ci  bat  ion  to  violence,  and  compromise  to  conflict;  an  initiative  thinker,  with  the  patience  of 
a  practii  a  of  heart,  with  the  tact  of  a  man  of  the  world;    a  sincere  patriot, 

with  the  required  self-restraint  of  a  diplomatist.    Ycsselenyi,  with  the  rude  bearing  of 
cracy,  combined  the  supercilious  spirit  of  the  old  noblesse.     Violent,  impulsive,  huge  of 
stature,  slovenly  in  dress,  with  the  shaggy  mane  of  Mirabeau,  and  the  reckless  animal  spirits 
of  Danton,  men  called  him  the  Transylvanian  giant. 

He  deserved  the  title.  He  had  the  limbs  of  a  pugilist,  the  head  of  an  ogre,  and  the  heart 
of  a  wild  beast  That  head  of  his  was  said  to  be  the  strongest,  the  shaggiest,  and  the  blackest 
head  in  Hungary.  In  order  that  we  may  not  again  have  to  interrupt  the  thread  of  our  nar- 
rative, we  will  here  sketch  in  a  few  words  the  political  career  of  this  Hungarian  Gracchus. 
The  Transylvanian  Diet,  of  1835,  carried  beyond  bounds  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  insubor- 
dinate eloquence,  was  dissolved  by  the  Austrian  government,  and  he  -ecuted 
for  the  publication  of  a  seditious  harangue.  The  brutality  of  his  conduct  towards  his  peas- 
ants, however,  subjected  him  to  a  mere  serious  prosecution  on  the  charge  of  cruelty  and  per- 
sonal violence.  Condemned  on  this  charge  in  Transylvania,  he  removed  into  Hungary. 
There,  exasperated  by  the  loss  of  a  considerable  portion  of  his  fortune,  he  endeavi 
revolut         i     i     i  of  the  comitats,  and  was  tried  for  high  treason;    the  charge  being  founded 

of  bis  addresses  to  the  comitat  of  Szathmar.    On  this  charge  he  was  condemn 
thn.w:.  The  lower  chamber  of  the  Diet,  opposed  by  the  chamber  of  Magnates, 

in  which  Szlchdnyi  still  retained  a  great  influence,  protest  thear- 

and  to  this  protest  I  of  that  hostility 

bich  prepared  tin 

1  with  having  established  the  culpabilitj  of  Vessel6nyi  before  the  tribm  I 


lam  from  prison,  and  he  retired  to  Graefenberg.    He  was  c prised  in  the  general  ai 

of  is  10;  and  o  course  of  the  water  cure  at  ' Iraefenberg  appears  to  have  Bomcwhat  calmed  hia 
effervescent  temperament;  for  we  hear  and  see  no  more  of  him  until  ls>s  Then,  like  a 
decrepit  vulture,  recalled  to  the  battle  field  by  the  scent  of  carrion,  and  the  3cream  (if  his 
kindred  predatory  fowl,  the  old  giant  reappears  at  Vienna  in  the  factious  and  fatal  deputation 
of  September;  blind,  broken,  dying;  and  with  little  of  him  left  but  his  inextinguishable 
Bpirit  of  mischief. 

In  l  s;>4"i.  tli  is  man  became  tin'  idol  oi'  the  crowd.  S/rrln'iiyi  at  this  tunc  almost  entirely 
withdrew  from  that  political  life  which  his  own  genius  had  evoked  into  activity.  To  the 
theatre  of  his  vast  industrial  undertakings  he  now  confined  his  activities.    There  he  was 

atly  busy;  planning,  creating,  organising.  I  >aily  some  new  obstacle  was  surmounted, 
some  fresh  resource  was  developed,  some  further  step  was  made  good  in  the  peaceful  path 
of  materia]  progress.    Meanwhile  the  popular  glitter  of  the  Transylvanian  Giant  wa    - 

nits  turn,  obscured  by  the  rising  star  of  a  greater  genius;  a  greater  genius,  but  scarcely 
a  wiser  man. 

In  tho  Hungarian  Diets,  freedom  of  speech  hud  always  been  practically  unlimited. 
But  there  were  no  public  reports  of  their  debates.  About  this  time,  that  is  to  say  in  1S3G,  cer- 
;  •  Hungarian  Magnates  resolved  to  start  a  hournal  of  whixh  the  sole  function  should  be  to 
supply  that  deficiency.  Some  of  these  noblemen  had  been  in  the  habit  of  employing,  on 
matters  connected  with  their  parliamentary  business,  a  young  lawyer,  who  earned  by  jobs 
of  this  kind  a  moderate  subsistence.  Favourably  impressed  by  bis  intelligence  and  activity, 
they  selected  him  for  the  editorship  and  practical  management  of  the  new  journal.  The 
young  lawyer,  poor,  ambitious,  and  energetic,  soon  organised  a  small  staff  of  scribes  whose 
daily  report  of  the  debates  in  the  Diet  was  sent  in  lithograph  to  the  comitats.  The  Austrian 
government  prohibited  and  seized  the  paper.  Undismayed,  the  editor  and  his  patrons  in- 
ert ased  their  staff  of  scribes;    and  the  journal  continued  to  appear  in  manuscript.    When 

sion  was  over,  the  editor,  instead  of  suspending  his  journal,  devoted  it  to  similar  re- 
ports of  the  deliberations  of  the  comitats.    These  reports  were  of  a  very  inflammat  i  irj  cha  rac- 
tcr.    The  editor  was  arrested  and  imprisoned.    The  government  did  not  venture  to  bring  him 
to  open  trial,  but  he  remained  in  prison  three  years.     At  the  end  of  that  tim 
amnesty  restored  him  to  liberty;    and  he  immediately  entered  the  lower  chamber  of  the 

ringing  with  him  a  concentrated  hatred  of  the  Austrian  government,  and  remarkable 
talents  for  giving  effect  to  it.  In  a  short  time  he  was  among  the  chiefs  of  the  radical  opposition 
in  the  lower  chamber.  The  influence  rapidly  acquired  by  his  astonishing  eloquence  he  grasp- 
ed with  a  resolute  hand,  and  a  vindictive  determination  to  convert  into  a  revolutionary  force 
the  liberal  movement  created  by  Szechenyi.     The  name  of  this  man  was  Louis  Kossuth. 

reputations  arc  rapidly  worn  out  by  societies  which  are  passing  through  a  revolutionary 
period;     as  men  wear  out  their  boots  on  forced  marches.     Doubtless  the  greatest   benefit 

■  d  by  Count  Szechenyi  on  his  country  was  a  little  group  of  no  rs  formed  by 

him  in  his  own  image;    men,  who  like  Deak  and  Eotvas,  are  at  this  moment  worthily  continu- 

-alutary  policy  and  beneficent  example.     But   the  public  mind  of  Hungary,  il 

verish  to  follow  the  orderly  leadership  of  such  men.    Kossuth  (who.  having  perforra- 
everything)  became  the  idol  of  the  hour.    And  then,  for  the 
Erst  and  last  time  in  tie  his  blameless  career,  the  r<v*  at  Magyar  was  for  a  n 

-  own  convictions.     No  eloquence  could  disguise  from  his  peni  tilting  intellect 
lament  al  fallacii  -  •  i"  Kossuth's  r<  volutionarj  doctrine.    But  he  seem-,  for  a  moment. 
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to  have  been  intimidated  by  the  overwhelming  popularity  of  the  new  demi  1,  only 

feebly  deprecating  the  form  of  that  doctrine,  to  have  virtually  implied  his  assent  to  the 
substance  of  it.    Kossuth  was  fully  entitled  to  reply,  as  he  did,  with  indignant  impi 
"If  we  arc  agreed  as  to  the  substance,  it  is  puerile  to  quarrel  about  the  form.    Revolutions 
are  not  to  be  carried  on  by  polite  phrases." 

s.-.viu'nyi  fully  i  :  the  vexations  and  obstructive  character  of  the  connexion, 

such  as  it  had  latterly  b  aH  and  Austria;  but  he  no  less  clearly  perceived 

that  the  total  severance  of  thai  connexion  would,  it  practicable,  be  fatal.     Hie 

object  was,  not  I  from  the  Austrian  empire,  but  to  ry  the 

magnificent  position  which  he  perceived  her  to  be  capable  of  assuming  in  that  empire;  and, 
by  means  of  that  empire,  in  Europe.    His  con  was  to  bring  about  a  bet 

standing  bi  tween  the  Hungarian  people  and  the  Austrian  government.    In  one  of  hi 
speeches  he  says:    "Fairly  to  appr<  rnment,  we  must  endeavour  to 

place  ourselves  at  :i-  poinl  of  view.  We  shall  then  perceive  that  much  which  we  are  wont  to 
attribute  to  Machiavelian  craft,  is  only  due  to  d<  plorable  ignorance.  Similarly,  it  is  to  be  wish- 
ed that  the  government  should  be  enabled  and  induced  to  place  itself  more  often  al  an  Hun- 
garian point  of  view — the  point  of  view  which  is  furnished  by  our  constitutional  r 
Otherwise,  the  most  legitimate  preoccupation  on  behalf  of  our  rights  will  be  misconstrued 
as  seditious!" 

Again,  he  clearly  perceived  that  the  true  destinies  of  Hungary  could  only  be  worked 
out  by  developing  the  splendid  natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  culture  and  char- 
acter of  its  people.  "I  have  awakened  my  countrymen,"  he  used  to  say,  "in  order  that  they 
may  walk  upright,  and  conduct  themselves  like  men;  not  in  order  that  they  may  throw  them- 
selves out  of  the  window."  How  much  he  achieved  in  two  short  years  towards  the  regener- 
ation and  development  of  Hungary  is  amazing.  He  found  the  national  language  all  hut  un- 
known; he  made  it  universal  throughout  Hungary,  and  obliged  the  Austrian  government  to 
adopt  it  as  the  medium  of  all  official  intercourse  with  its  Hungarian  subjects.  At  his  crea- 
tive call,  a  national  literature  and  a  national  drama — those  two  great  agents  of  culture — 
sprang  into  active  life.  "When,"  says  M.  Saint  Rene"  Taillandier,  "we  compare  the  moral 
and  intellectual  culture  of  the  Hungarians  previous  to  1S30,  with  what  they  have  become 
under  the  influence  of  Count  Sz6chenyi,  the  result  seems  scarcely  credible."  "Few  men," 
wrote  M.  Langsdorff,  in  ISIS,  "have  ever  effected  more  for  the  welfare  of  their  country  then 
this  illustrious  citizen.  The  life  of  Hungary  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  its  source  in  him." 
All  his  instincts  were  practical;  and  of  the  many  enterprises  in  which  he  engaged  the  industry 
of  his  country,  none  were  chimerical.  Kossuth,  on  the  other  hand,  imagined  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  Hungary  could  be  secured  by  severing  her  connexion  with  Austria;  and  that  an 
inland  state  could  be  converted  into  a  maritime  power,  by  throwing  public  money  into  the 
Adriatic  from  the  little  port  of  Fiumc. 

It  is  to  the  genius  of  >zochcnyi  that  Hungary  owes  her  present  commanding  | 
as  the  governing  power  of  a  great  empire,  of  who-''  future  de.-tinies  she  is  mistress.    It  is  to 
the  l"  uius  of  S/eclii'iiyi  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  unimpeded  circulation  of  merchan- 
dise, passengers,  and  idea-,  from  Etatisbon  to  ( Constantinople  along  that  meat  water  highway 
which,  in  the  event  of  any  general  maritime  war,  would  1"'  the  only  way  open  to  1 1 
mcrce  of  the  east  and  wesl      He  had  to  deal  with  a  suspicious,  powerful,  and  obstructive 

met;    which  by  tact  and  pat  onverted  into  an  ally,  securing  its  effective  co- 

operation in  •  .'  pract  cal  n  foi  'h  had  to  deal  with  a  weak,  but  friendly 

•       Prince  M  Hungarians  imagine  that  they  have  invci  D  aube."    He  was, 

hov.  ■  .  Szcch6nyi  for  iis  navigation. 


and  compliant  government;    and  he  upset  it,  as  ho  upset  evi  rj  bliinj  <5ch<?nyi  found 

tin'  nobility  of  Hungary  entirely  exempted  from  taxation,  and  the  peasantry  burdened  not 
only  by  the  whole  of  the  public  imposts,  bul  multiplicity  of  feudal  obligations, 

without  proclaiming  a  war  of  clas  i  b  pi  i  uaded  the  nobilitj  to  submit  to  taxation,  and 
spontaneously  surrender  some  of  their  most  obnoxious  privileges.  The  equitable  redemption 
of  the  remainder  was  in  a  fair  way  of  legal  settlement  when  all  practical  legislation  was 
suspended  by  t lu-  revolution  which  Kossuth  had  invoked. 

One  last  and  most  important  particular  remains  to  be  mentioned,  in  which  Sz£ch<5nyi's 
opinions  remain  to  this  day  far  in  advance  of  those  of  his  countrymen  -far  in  advance,  indeed 
of  the  opinions  which  still  prevail  in  England  respecting  the  treatment   o!  The 

great  difficulty  of  Hungary ,  or,  more  properly  speaking  of  the  Magyar  don  ingary, 

was,  and  is,a  population  of  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand  Slavs, occupying  the  whole 
southern  portion  of  Hungary,  from  the  1 'rave  to  that  point  where  the  Danube,  nol  far  from 

Belgrade,  suddenly  changes  its  course.  These  Slavs,  whos  chief  rep- 
are  the  Croats,   differ  in  origin,  language,  character,  and  religion  from  the  Magyars.     Bu1 
the  kindred  families  of  their  race  (one  of  the  most  numerous  in  Europe)  extend  far  beyond 
the  line!  -  i  I  I  [ungary,  occupying  the  whole  of  Sen  a,  and  the  greater  part  of  Bohemia;    net 
to  mention  the  vast  empire  from  the  White  to  the  Black  Sea. 

Now,  Szeeheiiyi,  alone  of  all  his  countrymen,  saw  two  things  very  clearly.  First, 
that  the  perfect  amalgamation  if  possible,  but  in  any  case  the  harmonious  co-existence  and 
undisturbed  co-operation  of  the  Magyar  and  Slavonic  populations  of  Hungary,  is  absolutely 
ncccessary  for  the  safety  and  unity  of  the  kingdom.  Secondly,  that  the  supremacj  of  the 
Magyar  element  in  Hungary  could  only  be  secured  by  conciliation  ami  political  tact.  While 
hi-  natural  justice  and  humanity  revolted  from  the  idea  of  forcibly  suppressing  the  Slavonic 
nationality  in  Hungary,  his  strong  common  sense  enabled  him  to  perceive  how  plausible  a  pre- 
text any  such  attempt  would  afford  the  Austrian  government,  for  crippling  the  developnn  n1 
of  the  Magyar  nationality  by  reverting  to  its  old  policy  of  divide  et  impera,  and  setting  the 
Croats  against  the  Hungarians.  In  one  of  his  speeches,  a  peech  which  might  be  studied 
with  advantage  by  every  Englishman  who  shares  the  inherited  responsibility  of  governing 
Ireland  and  India,  there  are  some  words  which  appear  to  us  to  be  of  rare  political  sagacity 
"What  method  shall  we  adopt  for  communicating  to  the  different  races  established  on  Hun- 
garian soil  the  sentiment  of  our  own  nationality?  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  we  can, 
or  ought  to,  induce  others  to  recognise  our  superiority,  ami  that  is  by  making  ourselves  their 
their  moral  and  intellectual  superiors.  Remember,  therefore,  that  your  salvation  depends, 
not  on  the  assertion  of  political  power,  but  the  cultivation  of  personal  virtue.  The  success 
of  the  national  policy  depends  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  each  individual.  Above  all 
things  it  is  necessary  to  acquire  the  gift  of  pleasing,  and  to  cultivate  the  faculty  of  attracting 
others.  The  secret  of  power  is  sympathy.  We  may  impose  the  Magyar  language  upon  un- 
willing lips,  we  may  thrust  the  Magyar  costume  upon  alien  races,  and  float  our  national 
colours  from  one  ei  |  !        ary  to  the  other;    but  pray  what  shall  we  have  gained  if  we  have 

rts  and  affections  of  those  whom  we  aspire  to  rule?    Amd,  trust  me,  the  art 
of  gaining  hearts  is  the  art  of  governing  men.     lie  who  lack-  sympathy  lacks  wisdom;    and 
wc  are  unfit  for  the  noble  task  of  government  if  we  arc  unable  to  respect  in  others  the  senti- 
and  aspiration  which  we  respect  in  ourselves;    most  unfit  for  such  a  task,  if  in  dealing 
Dsitiveandg  Ives,  for  the  traditions  of  their 

ot  on-  which  we  have  not  endeavored  to  under- 
stand." 
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Unhappily  for  Hungary,  these  wise  warnings  were  neglected     One  of  the  fii 
to  which  Kossuth  put  the  power  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Revolution,  was  the  forcible  ex- 
tinction of  the  Slavonic   nationality  in  Hungary.    In  the  name  of  the  Hungarians,  who  had 

ntly  extorted  from  Austria  the  free  use  of  thru-  own  language,  he  prohibited  to  tin- 
Slavs  the  use  of  their  language  a  language  to  which  they  were  passionately  attached.  The 
treatment  of  the  Slavs  in  Hungary  by  Kossuth  was,  in  almost  every  respect,  worse  than  the 
treatment  of  the  Hungarians  by  Metternich  and  Schwartzenberg 

[f  (.'"iint  Sz6chenyi's  loyalty  to  bis  own  principles  had  been  for  a  moment  shaken  by 
the  enthusiasm  which  greeted  the  enunciation  of  a  policy  essentially  antagonistic  to  them,  it 

r  a  moment.      In  1847  he  addressed  to  the  nation  and  its  new  tribune  tl 
markable  words: 

"The  nation  will  be  shaken  to  pirn-  And  in  that  day  the  faithful  ami  serious  ser- 
vants of  her  cause,  remembering  how  great  was  the  height  to  which  she  might  havi 

and  beholding  how  deep  is  the  abyss  into  which  she  has  been  thrust  .will  have  no  refugi 
despair,  save  in  prayer  to  God.     And  you.  Kossuth,  you  in  whose  heart  ami  honour  I  will 
lieve,  what  anguish  must  he  yours  when,  amidst  the  ruins  of  a  monomaniac'.-  hope-, 
your  conscience  compels  you  to  make  this  confession:     'I  believed  myself  filled  with  the 
wisdom  which  establishes  states;      but  I  was  filled  only  with  the  dreams  of  a  disordered 
imagination.    I  deemed  myself  a  prophet,  yet  have  I  forseen  nothing,  and  failed  even  • 
prehend  the  simplest  events  which  were  passing  under  my  eyes.    In  my  infatuation  I  mistook 
myself  for  a  creative  genius.     I  was  but  a  feverish  schemer.     I  aspired  to  command  others. 
I  could  not  govern  myself.     It  was  my  boast  to  be  the  benefactor  of  my  country.     It  is  my 
shame  to  have  been  only  the  puppet  of  all  her  popular  passions.    I  proclaimed  myself  the 
Messiah  of  a  new  political  gospel,  and  I  was  but  a  well-meaning  and  unwise  philanthropist, 
encouraging  idleness  and  misery  by  gratuitous  distributions  of  bread-crumbs.     With  the 
power  which  should  have  regenerated  and  consolidated  a  nation,  I  have  but  organised  a  huge 
national  hospital.'     When  that  miserable  hour  is  come    (and  come  be  sure  it  will;  for  the  im- 
aginary world  you   are    now  building  upon  chaos  has  no  more  reality   than  the  mirage), 
what  consolation  will  remain  to  you  in  the  memory  of  your  work?    0  hasten—in  the  sacred 
name  of  our  common  country,  I  beseech  you — hasten  to  leave  this  perilous  path  of  revol- 
utionary agitation!  You  will  not  hear  me?  The  voice  of  popular  favour  is  loud  and 
Well  then,  when  that  voice  lias  become  the  voice  of  those  that  mourn  you  shall  not   be  able 
to  assert,  'the  entire  nation  shared  the  error  of  my  dreams.'    Here    and    now,    I  summon 
you  to  remember  in  that  hour,    that  one  voice  of  expostulation  was  raised,    and   raised    in 
time,  but  that  you  would  not  listen  to  its  warning  cry." 

Chapter  III 

Thi    explosion  of  royalty  in  France  was  echoed  by  similar  detonation-  throughout 

tinent  of  Europe  in  1848.  Disturbances  at  Vienna,  which  the  government  mistook 
for  an  em cut  s,  proved  to  be  a  revolution.    Truly  or  falsely,  the  Hungarian  Radicals  claimed 

■  authorship  of  it.  In  any  case,  the  immediate  effect  of  it  was  to  place  Louis  Kossuth 
at  the  head  of  affair.-  in  Hungary;  and  his  first  act  was  to  -end  a  deputation  to  the  courl 
of  Vienna.    This  deputation  was  instructed  to  demand  the  immediate  formation  of  a  res] 

I  purely  Magyar  ministry  for  the  kingdom;  universal  suffrage;  and  the  removal  of 
■  t,  from  Presburg  to  Pesth.    True  to  his  habitual  policy  of  making  the  best 

.  bad  business,  Sz6chenyi,  though  he  neither  shared  all  the  hopes  which  accompanied, 
nor  approved  all  the  demand-  which  were    confided  to,    this  deputation,    consented  to  join 
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it     It  was  doubtli  to  his  influence  that  tin-  deputation  was  authorised  to  declare 

the  determination  of  the  Hungarian  nation  to  remain  indissoluble  united  with  tin-  empire 
The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  deputies  were  received  on  their  return,  to  Pesth,  was  un- 
bounded; and  a  provisional  government  was  immediately  formed  in  which  Sz6ch<5nyi,  from 
the  motives  which  had  already  induced  him  to  join  the  deputation,  consented,  though  most 
reluctantly,  to  become  the  colleague  of  Kossuth,  It  was  not  a  moment  in  which  any 
patriot  had  the  right  to  remain  passible.  There  is  profound  wisdom  in  Solon's  law  which 
obliged  ever)  citizen,  on  pain  of  confiscation  and  banishment,  to  take  active  part  with  one 
or  other  of  the  contending  factions  in  case  of  civil  tumult.  On  which  Aulus  Gclius  shrewdly 
observes  that  the  persons  most  likely  to  remain  passive  on  such  occasion  arc  those  whose 
active  participation  in  affairs  is  most  to  be  desired,  viz.,  the  wisest  and  most  honest  members 
of  the  community,  who  should,  therefore,  be  compelled  to  throw  the  weight  of  their  personal 
influence  into  the  scale  of  politics,  whenever  politics  are  most  in  danger  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  intriguers  or  enthusiasts. 

We  cannot  more  vividly  depict  the  painful  condition  of  Count  Szcxhtfnyi's  mind 
during  these  events  than  by  translating  the  words  of  a  private  letter  which  has  been  addressed 
to  us  "ii  this  subject  by  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Great  Magyar. 

"We  passed  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  March"  (1848),  says  our  correspondent,  "with 
him  at  Presburg.  The  air  was  full  of  rumors,  and  the  news  that  reached  us  from  Vienna  be- 
came more  and  more  alarming,  as  the  night  advanced.  Confusion  at  the  Burg;  revolution 
in  the  streets.  Metternich  flying  from  the  mob.  Szcchenyi  appeared  profoundly  agitated 
by  the  terrible  vision  which  his  prophetic  imagination  already  revealed  to  him.  Turning 
to  us,  his  whole  frame  quivering  with  emotion,  and  in  language  which  seemed  to  burn  with 
the  sarcastic  bitterness  of  a  sublime  despair,  he  predicted  the  miseries  which  were  coming  on 
our  country.  Massacre  in  the  name  of  liberty;  despotism  and  disorder  in  the  name  of  in- 
dependence; incapacity,  folly,  and  disaster  everywhere.  The  Slavs  legitimately  and  over- 
whelmingly armed  against  us;    war  with  our  own  fellow-citizens;    inevitable  defeat.     We 

.  es  could  not  then  realise  the  yet-unheard-of  possiblity  of  a  nobleman  being  hanged. 
Imagine,  then,  our  feelings  when  we  heard  him  describe,  in  language  horrible  from  its 
passionate  picturesqueness,  how  the  noblest  heads  in  Hungary  would  fall  beneath  the  axe 
of  the  Austrian  headsman,  when  a  government  at  Vienna  had  regained  undisputed  poscssion 
of  this  devoted  country.  Then,  growing  more  and  more  excited,  he  went  on  to  depict  to  us 
the  appalling  scene  of  a  public  execution  in  which  he  himself  should  be  the  victim.  Every 
terrible  detail  of  it  was  powerfully  impressed  upon  us.  We  seemed  to  hear  and  see  it  all. 
The  short,  illegal  trial — the  hasty  condemnation — the  desperate  efforts  of  a  few  devoted 
friends  to  obtain  a  pardon,  or  at  least  a  reprieve— the  impossibility  of  getting  access  to  the 
emperor.  The  hours — the  last  hours  of  a  life  so  dear  to  us  are  fleeting  by — with  what  agony- 
are  we  yet  watching  for  the  arrival  of  the  courier  who  never  arrives,  with  the  white  handker- 
chief waving  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  to  stay  the  execution!  He  ascends  the  scaffold — he 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  headsman  there  is  a  shout  from  those  beneath  the  hideous  railing — his 
head  falls,  rolls  .  .        liven  at  this  distance  of  time  I  cannot  recall  that  imaginary  scene  with- 

mudder.     We  were  all  present  at  it,  so  strangely  did  his  words  affect  us. 

"The  next  evening    it  was  the  eve  of  the  departure  of  the  deputation  to  our  King 

ith  harangued  the  people  from  the  balcony  of  the  hotel  Crimen  Baum. 

Teleky  and  Louis  Batthiany ;    and  turning  to  the  latter  exclaimed:    'No, 

return  from  Vienna  without  an  Hungarian  ministry'    and  Bee,  here  is  our  future 

■  words  a  thousand  cTjens  filled  the  air.   The  next  day  two  vessels  conducted 

scorted  by  a  numerous  and  enthusiastic  following,  all  young  men.  to  Vienna. 
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They  obtained  everything  they  asked.    Two  days  afterward-  the  banks  of  the  Danube  were 

I  with  a  crowd  of  people  literally  drunk  with  delight.  The  vi 
burg,  decked  out  in  the  national  colours.  It  was  o  magnificenl  day  in  March,  brighl  and  warm 
and  clear.  Everyone  was  in  high  spirits.  The  deputation  landed  under  a  cloudlc 
which,  just  as  they  alighted,  sprang  a  splendid  rainbow;  the  fines!  I  ever  8aw,  We  all  thought 
it  a  sign  of  good  omen.  Louis  Batthiany  was  the  first  to  land.  Hie  head  was  bowed.  Sz<5chdnyi 
came  next,  sombre,  silent,  calm.  Kossuth,  the  idol  of  our  youth,  seemed  transported  with 
satisfaction  and  full  of  confidence.  He  carried  his  head  high,  and  talked  and  laughed  loudly 
The  mini-try  walked  to  the  hotel  Grunen  Baum,  and  showed  themselves  to  the  people  from 

the  balcony.         The  enthusiasm   was  immense,         Szeehenyi    received  his  wife  and  friends 

with  the  air  of  a  man  thoroughly  fatigued  and  profoundly  discouraged,     lie  had  no  faith 

whatever  in  the  promises  of  Vienna.     Moreover,  though  his  nature  was  singularly  lofty  and 

disinterested,  1  think  he  could  not  but  feel  that  the  place  assigned  to  him  in  the  new  ministry 
was  altogether  unworthy  of  his  merits.*  He  had  never  liked  or  trusted  Kossuth,  and  had 
only  joined  his  government,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  finding  some  means  to  withhold  the  car  of 
Liberty  from  the  abyss  into  which  Kossuth  was  rapidly  driving  it.     When  the  do 

I  Pcsth,    they  were  received  with  enthusiastic  ovations  by  a  people  wild  with 
hop,-     Sz£i  henyi  walked  home  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  friend  to  whom  he  said,  a-  they  passed 
through  the  crowd:     'The  raptures  of  this  infatuated  and  illfated  people  fill  me  with  pity. 
I  can  liken  them  to  nothing  but  a  herd  of  cattle  which  has  just  been  turned  loose  into  a  rich 
pasture,  to  be  fattened  up  for  the  butcher." 

On  the  23rd  of  March,  the  new  ministry  was  constituted.  Louis  Batthiany  who  a 
few  months  later  was  publicly  executed  by  order  of  Haynau)  now  undertook  the  presidency 
of  the  council,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Archduke  Stephen,  who  was  at  this  time  Palatin 
of  the  kingdom,  and  who  invoked  the  assistance  of  Batthiany  and  Szeehenyi  in  the  desperate 
attempt  to  control  the  revolution  which  they  feared  and  deprecated  no  less  than  the  Palatin 
himself.  Prince  Paul  Eszterhazy  accepted  the  absurd  portfolio  for  foreign  affairs,  which  he 
afterwards  resigned  when  it  became  evident  that  no  loyal  subject  of  the  King  of  Hungary 
could  hold  office  in  the  Kossuth  cabinet.  Meszaros  took  the  ministry  of  war:  I )eak,  justice; 
Klauzal,  agriculture  and  commerce;  Eotvos,  public  instruction;  Szeehenyi,  public  works; 
Kossuth  (the  soul  of  the  new  ministry),  finance. 

The  ministry  was  scarcely  formed  before  it  had  to  grapple  with  two  great  difficulties, 
which  forcibly  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  Szeehenyi.  The  first  was  the  insurrection  of  the 
Italians;    the  second,  the  opposition  of  the  Croats. 

Should  the  Hungarian  government  furnish  troops  to  assist  the  King  of  Hungary  and 
The  Pmperor  of  Austria,  in  his  war  with  Charles  Albert  of  Piedmont?  If  so,  would  it  not  be 
attacking  in  Italy  those  rights  of  nationality  to  which  it  owed  its  own  existence  in  Hungary? 
Should  it  then  refuse  troops  for  the  Italian  campaign?  If  so,  that  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
fundamental  pact  between  the  kingdom  and  the  crown,  and  tantamount  to  open  rupture  with 
licate  question  was  ^t ill  in  debate,  when  the  whole  position  of  the  ministry 
became  complicated  by  the  conduct  of  the  Croats,  whom  Kossuth'.-  attempt!  to  stifle  by 
tyofa  populat  ion  of  eight  hundred  thousand  souls  had  exasperated  beyond 
endurance.  The  Slavo-Croatian  Diet  had  just  elected  Baron  Jellachich  of  Bucszin,  to  the 
repp  -  onal  rights  and  feelings,  as  Pan  of  Croatia. 

It  wus  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 
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Jcllachich  refused  ol  o  the  Bummone  he  immediately  received  from  Kossuth 

to  appear  before  the  l  >ie1  of  Pesth  Meanwhile  a  new  revolution  bad  broken  out  al  Vienna, 
and  the  Emperor  had  fled  to  [nnspruck  An  understanding  was  quickly  effected  between 
the  revolutionary  cabinets  of  Pesth  and  Vienna;  and  the  Ban  of  Croatia  was  summoned  in 
the  name  of  the  Emperor  to  appear  al  [nnspruck  and  render  account  of  his  conduct  to  his 
imperial  master 

Will  Jellachich  obey  this  summons?  It  finds  him  installed  in  his  new  dignity  at 
Agram,  with  more  than  kingly  pump,  and  far  more  than  kingly  power     He  is  receiving  hour- 

itations,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Croatia,  but  from  Servia  even,  and  the  Slavonic 
comitats  of  the  North.  I  lis  intentions  are  yet  unknown.  Mynad-  of  armed  men  are  dailj 
swarming  to  the  standard  which  he  has  not  yel  unfurled  He  is  the  hero  of  all  hearts;  he 
is  the  chief  of  a  vast  tribe  who  regard  him  as  the  armed  prophet  of  their  national  faith;  he 
is  the  master  of  those  terrible  Croat  regiments  whose  savage  valour,  splendid  drill,  and 
less  devotion  to  their  leader,  have  been  unequalled  since  the  day-  of  Attila.  Such  n 
position  and  power  of  the  man  who  was  now  invited  to  surrender  himself  into  the  hand-  of 
his  enemies;  in  the  name  of  a  sovereign  notoriously  their  helpless  puppet,  and  virtually 
their  prisoner. 

Early  in  the  month  of  July,  Jellachich  was  at  Innspruck.  lie  assured  the  Emperor 
that,  if  the  Croats  had  not  already  marched  to  the  defence  of  the  Empire  in  Italy,  it  was 
they  wne  unhappily  still  obliged  to  defend  at  home  their  own  soil  from  Magyar 
usurpation.  The  Archduke  John  was  intrusted  to  negotiate  a  better  understanding  between 
the  Ban  and  the  Hungarian  ministry.  Batthiany's  hands  were  tied,  however,  by  the  R 
majority  in  his  cabinet,  and  the  pretensions  on  both  sides  proved  irreconcilable.  "Farewell" 
said  Batthiany,  when  they  parted  for  the  last  time  on  the  Croatian  frontier,  "we  shal 
again  I  suppose,  on  the  banks  of  the  Drave."  "No,"  replied  Jcllachich,  "on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube." 

Kossuth  became  at  last  seriously  alarmed.  He  began  to  draw  closer  to  his  Conserv- 
ative colleagues.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  Emperor  was  now  implored  by  the  Kossuth 
cabinet,  to  negotiate  again,  as  King  of  Hungary,  on  behalf  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  Ban  of 

and  endeavour  to  obtain  terms  for  the  Hungarians  from  those  Croats  whom  the  Hun- 
garians had  insulted  and  outraged.  At  the  same  time  the  levy  of  Hungarian  regiments  for 
the  support  of  Austria  in  Italy,  and  one  hundred  millions  of  florins  for  the  same  purpos 
voted,  at  the  demand  of  the  ministry,  by  the  Diet  of  Pesth.  A  patriot  not  in  the  secret  of 
the  minister's  anxieties  protested  against  this  measure,  ami  demanded  the  recall  of  those 
Hungarian  regiments  already  in  Lombardy.  "Fool!"  said  Kossuth,  "do  you  forg 
in  those  regiments  there  are  more  Croats  than  Magyars,  and  soon  enough  we  shall  have  the 

upon  us,  more  than  we  need?"     A  stipulation  was  made,  however  that  the  Emperor, 

if  victorious  in  Italy,  should  acquiesce  in  the  autonomy  of  a  Lombardo- Venetian  kit 

under  the  .sceptre  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.    Whilst  Kossuth  was  still  wording  impracticable 

Is  to  Austria,  the  Emperor,  victorious  in  Italy,  had  made  c  use  with  the 

11  []  gai      and  Jellachich  with  his  terrible  bands  we-  already  on  the  march. 

Hungarian  treasury  was  empty,  and  the  nation,  without  any  adequat 

military  defence,  was  menaced  on  all  sides.    The  situation  was  frightful.     But  it  had  at  least 

the  advantage  of  being  definite;  ami.  SO  far,  it  inu-t  have  afforded  relief  to  the  mind  of  such  a 

man  as  Kossuth.    Only  one  course  was  now  left  to  him — open  rupture  with  Austria      H 
adopted  it  without  a  moment's  hesitation.     Envoys  were  despatched  from  Pesth  to  Pi 

•ikfort.  in  the  desperate  hope  of  obtaining  foreign  assistance  for  the  dislocation  of  the 
empire.  Two  hundred  million-  of  utterly  worthless  paper  money  were  issued,  and  made 
forced  currency  on  pain  of  death.  KoSSUth  himself,  ill,  suffering  from  acute  physical  pain 
and  exhaustion,  pale,  haggard,  and  JO  weal;  that  he  could  no!   walk  alone,  wa-  supported  in 
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tin'  arms  of  two  friends  to  In-  place  in  the  chamber.    "I  i  laimed,  "the  time 

for  dreaming  is  over.  At  this  momenl  we  stand  alone  in  the  world,  Single-handed  we  are 
left  t<>  combat  the  conspiracy  which  ha-  united  againsl  us  all  the  sovereigns  and  peopli  bj 
whom  we  are  surrounded.     I  repeat  it     We  stand  utterly  alone.     Fellow-citizens,  an-  yon 

ready  to  fight  for  your  lives  ami  libertii 

The  situation  thus  described  by  Kossuth  on  the  11th  of  July,  L848,  was  precisely  '.'.hat 
Si6ch(nyi  had  foreseen  and  predicted  a-  the  inevitable  result  of  the  policy  bo  vehemently 

preached  to  the  nation  by  Kossuth  in  1S-17. 

Chapter  IV 

I  found  my  countrymen  heavily  sleeping  in  the  darkness  of  night.  I  waked  them  from 
slumber.  1  exhorted  them  to  light  their  streets  and  squares,  so  that  they  might  - 
clearly,  and  walk  safely.  But.  instead  of  lamps,  it  is  torches  that  they  have  kindled:  ami 
by  way  of  lighting  the  town,  they  have  set  fire  to  it.  None  of  us  will  now  he  able  to  extinguish 
the  conflagration,  and  when  men  ask  who  was  the  incendiary,  alas,  must  I  not  answer,  'It 
was  I.'  I.  who  'murdered  sleep?" 

These  words  of  Count  SzrJcMnyi's  were  repeated  to  us  by  a  friend  of  the  count'-  to 
whom  he  uttered  them.  When  Szcchcnyi  consented  to  join  the  Batthiany  admini.-i 
he  thereby  consummated  the  last  great  sacrifice  which  can  be  rendered  by  a  noble  nature  to 
a  di  sperate  cause.  It  was  not  merely  his  life  that  he  offered  up  on  the  altar  of  a  nation  whose 
leader  he  had  ceased  to  be.  It  was  not  merely  the  legitimate  claims  of  a  great  name  that  he 
surrendered.  It  was  the  fair  fame  of  a  blameless  life,  and  the  peace  of  an  acutely  sensitive 
11  refusal  to  enter  the  cabinet  would  have  been  the  final  abandonment  of  his 
country  in  the  moment  of  her  extremest  need.  The  Batthiany  administration  could  not  have 
been  formed  without  him;    for  he  was  still  the  Great  Magyar. 

Count  Edmond  Zichi  was,  in  those  days,  minister  of  police  at  Pesth.  He  had  the 
"petites  entrees"  to  the  Archduke  Palatine.     On  the  morning  which  brought  to  Pest 

if  the  revolution  at  Vienna,  the  count  called  on  His  Imperial  and  Royal  Highness, 
whom  he  found  before  a  Psyche  glass,  waxing  his  long  moustaches  with  Olympian  calm.  After 
listening  to  the  report  of  his  minister, 

"Well,"  said  the  archduke,  "I  know  all  that;    but  what  is  to  be  done?" 

"I  very  thing,"  replied  Count  Zichi.     "All  depends  on  the  firmness  and  energy  of 
your  highness  during  the  next  three  days.    All  the  respectable  men  in  Hungary  are  afraid  of 
revolution,  and  will  rally  round  you  (if  you  give  them  the  means  of  doing  so)  to  prevent  it 
The  troops  are  sound.     I  will  answer  for  the  National  Guard.    You  have  only  two  th 
avoid.  On  the  one  hand  you  must  not  offend  the  public  feeling  by  any  appearance  of  w 
on  the  other,  yon  must  keep  the  military  force  from  being  undisciplined  and  demorali 

isation  with  the  populace      Concentrate  them  within  their  barracks.     I  will  be  ■ 
sible  for  all  other  precautionary  measures.      Meanwhile,  lose  not  a  moment  in  dissolving, 
or  at  least  proroguing,  the  Diet      Until  the  Emperor's  safety  is  secured,  and  his  authority 
ilished,  our  paramount  obligation  is  to  save  the  empire  from  anarchy." 

This  advice  was  warmly  supported  by  the  unfortunate  Count  Lamberg,  who  arrived 
during  the  interview. 

"I  will  think  it  over,"  -aid  the  archduke,  "(.'all  again  to-morrow,  for  order.-.'*  But 
the  nexl  day  hi-  only  order-  '■'  "'      M  again  to-morrow."     On  the  third  day.  instead  of 

being  immediately  admitted  to  the  Palatine,  Counl  Edi id  was  detained  for  some  hours 

in  the  archduke'.-  antechamber,  tete-a-tett    with  the  afterwards  influential  (.'omit  ('run, 
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then  aide-do-camp  to  the  archduke.     The  aide-de-camp  was  breakfasting.     The  mini  tor, 
who  had  nol  1  for  forty-eight  hours,  was  worn  oul  with  fatigue  and  hunger.     At 

last  the  door  of  the  presence  chamber  opened,  and  the  principal  Conservative  magn 
Hungary  passed  across  the  anteroom  in  gloomy  procession;    like  Macbcth'e  ghastly  kings, 
The  first,  in  silence,  made  a  Bign  to  Zichi  indicative  of  despair  and  di  gust      Thi 
exclaimed,  "All  is  lost!    That  man  is  betraying  us,"  pointing  to  1  of  the  archbishop's 

room.    The  third  .-aid,  "We  are  wading  knee-deep  in  mud."  Ami  a  fourth  added,  "To-morrow 
it  will  be  neck-deep  in  blood 

At  last  came  Stephen  Sz6ch<5nyi,  who  beckoned  to  Zichi,  and  aid  "Well,  son,  what 
is  your  opinion?" 

Zichi  rapidly  explained  to  Sze'chtfnyi  the  advice  which,  three  days  before,  he  had  vainly 
urged  on  the  Palatine     "To-day,"  he  added,  "I  am  aware  that  all  such  measure-  would  be 
too  late:     and   1   now  propose  the  immediate  arrest   of  Batthiany,  Kossuth    and  Teleky 
ityi  mused  a  moment  and  then  answered  with  a  sigh.  "That  also  is  too  late. 
Go,  iu>  \    u  will    ee  "     At  the  same  moment,  Zichi  was  called  to  the  archduk  ' 

ence. 

"Well,  count,  and  what  do  you  advise  to-day?"    asked  his  highness.    Zichi  n 
to  the  archduke  what  he  had  just  been  saying  to  Szeclu'nyi.     "A  grave  step,"  said  his  high- 
ness.   I  must  think  it  over.    Call  again  to-morrow." 

tl  e  morrow,  the  men  who  issued  from  the  audience  chamber  were  Batthiany, 
Kossuth,  and  Teleky.  Batthiany,  pale  with  rage,  went  up  to  Zichi  and  said.  "Yesterday, 
thou  wouldst  have  arrested  us.  Take  care  we  do  not  arrest  thee  to-morrow,  for  shouldst 
thou  fall  into  our  hands  we  will  hang  thee."  The  Palatine  had  betrayed  his  own  minister; 
by  whom  the  foregoing  scene  was  related  to  the  present  writer. 

All  that  now  happened  Sz£ch<myi  had  predicted,  and  vainly  endeavored  to  avert. 
He  knew  that  Austria  was  as  necessary  to  Hungary  as  Hungary  to  her;  and  he  had  the  com- 
mon sense  to  perceive  that  Austria  had  the  additional  advantage  of  being  necessary  to  thi 
equilibrium  of  Europe,  and  that  Europe  would  not  passively  assent  to  t he  annihilation  of 
the  Austrian  Empire.  He  foresaw  that  war  with  Austria  could  have  but  one  result  for  Hunga- 
ry :  utter  defeat  and  prostration.  He  knew  that  such  a  defeat  would  involve  the  loss,  perhaps 
for  ever,  of  all  he  had  lived,  and  laboured,  and  hoped  for.  It  was  in  the  bitterness  of  this 
knowledge  that  he  exclaimed  to  many,  by  whom  his  words  will  never  be  forgotten:  My 
life  is  defeated,  my  work  is  destroyed,  this  nation  is  doomed,  and  all  is  lost!" 

Haunted,  daily  and  nightly,  by  the  visions  of  this  fearful  clairvoyance,  he  persuaded 
himself  that  it  was  he  who  stood  alone  responsible  to  God  and  man  for  the  misery  he  foresaw. 
If  was  nol  Kossuth;  for  Kossuth  wished  what  lie  was  bringing  about.  Kossuth  was  an 
irresponsible  monomaniac.  It  was  not  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  which  had  good  cause  ■ 
plain  of  the  Hungarians,  and  was  now  struggling  for  its  very  existence  It  was  not  the  Hun- 
garians themselves;  for  who  but  a  dreamer  would  expect  a  whole  people,  and  a  singularly 
i m pul-  to  outspced  time,  and  pass  at  one  stride,  without  stumbling,  from  centuries 

.  di-m  into  the  in  mental  and  complex  form  of  modern  society?    It   ■•■ 

the  Croats,  who  had  been  wronged  by  his  countrymen.    Nor  was  it  Jellachich,  who,  whilst 
avenging  thi  remained  loyal  to  his  sovereign,  ami  stood  forth  before 

viour  of  a  great  and  ancient  empire.     It  was  Sz<5ch<5nyi  himself;    ; 
who  had  "murdered  Bleep".    He  was  the  culprit,  for  he  it  was  who  first  disturbed  the  lethargy 
of  the  past,  without  being  able  to  ...nt  i ■  >1  the  activities  of  the  present  :     and  who  roll 
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demon  whom  he  could  not  command     So  ho  reasoned      f  neous;    bul 

it.-  error  was  thai  of  a  noble  nature,  and  he  pursued  it  with  unflinching  self-torture  to  it- 
horrible  conclusion. 

Chapter  V 

We  must  for  a  moment  recall  attention  to  the  date  in  Hui  tory  which  this 

narrative  has  now  reached. 

From  the  16th  of  March  to  the  5th  of  July,  the  Austrian  government,  expelled  from 
tal,  disorganised  and  thoroughly  discouraged,  submits,  without  even  a  Bemblai 
remonstrance,  to  each  condition  imposed  on  its  weakness  by  the  growing  impatience  of 
Kossuth.    Each  new  concession,  however,  is  secretly  recorded  as  a  debt,  which  Vienna  states- 
men are  resolved  thai  Hungary  shall  some  day  repay  with  interest,  if  they  in  turn, 

I  a  chance  of  dictating  terms,    During  the  months  of  July  and  August,  the  Austrian 
government  begins  to  recover  self-confidence,  and  secretly  enc<  :  I  ance  in  all  quart- 

ers to  the  Revolutionary  government  at  Pcsth.  The  two  cabinets,  however,  continue  to 
avoid  an  open  rupture;  and  the  Emperor's  authority  is  assailed  under  cover  of  the  King  of 
Hungary'.-.  With  the  first  days  of  September,  a  new  epoch  begins.  Each  governmenl 
the  mask,  and  hostile  preparations  are  pushed  forward  on  both  sides.  In  the  first 
thai  month,  the  Austrian  Lieutenant-General  Hrabowsky,  who  commands  the  im- 
perial troops  throughout  the  comitats  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  spontaneously  surrenders 
hi-  command  to  Jellachich:  who  at  once  assumes  it,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  and  is 
forthwith  master  of  a  compact  and  well-organised  military  power.  On  the  10th  of  September 
the  Hungarian  I  >ie1  despatches  another  deputation  to  the  Emperor,  who  receives  the  Magyar 
deputii  -  nbrun,  the  Versailles  of  Austria,  the  famous  residence  of  Maria  'I 
The  language  ^i  the  deputation  is  haughty,  insolent,  dictatorial.  It  summons  the  King  of 
B  to   Pesth,  demands  the  royal  sanction  to  the  Hungarian  paper  money  already 

issued,  and  claims  that  the  military  resources  of  the  Empire  shall  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Magyar  cabinet,  for  resistance  to  the  Croats.  The  language  of  the  King-emperor  is 
cold,  cautious,  evasive.  The  state  of  his  health  will  not  permit  him  to  visit  Pesth  at  present. 
the  paper  money,  he  will  consider.  He  has  already  advised  the  Ban  of  Croatia  not  to 
reject  any  conciliatory  overtures  which  may  be  addressed  to  him  by  the  Hungarians.  In 
profound  and  ominous  silence,  the  deputation  withdraws.  On  quitting  the  halls  and  gardens 
enbrun,  each  deputy  tears  from  his  hat  the  Austro-Hungarian  colours,  and  replaces 
them  by  the  red  cockade.  The  fiction  of  revolutionary  government  carried  on  in  the  king's 
name  is  at  an  end. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  the  great  Ban  let  his  army  of  Croats  across  the  Drave, 
advanced  without   opposition  to  the  Danube,  and  planted  the  imperial  standard  on  the 
ssig       Hi-  march  was  preceded  by  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  declared  I 

-   of  Hungary,   nol    0     B    Foe,   but   a-  a   friend      nut    to  withdraw  from   the 

ngle  privilege  to  which  the  royal  sanction  had  recently  been  given,  but  to 

rescue  tie'  constitution  of  Hungary  and  her  sister  kingdoms  from  the  tyranny  of  a  rebellious, 

.  and  incapable  faction.    Meanwhile,  the  Emperor  refused  to  sanction  the  paper  money 

issued  by  the  Hui  j  rnment,  and  the  Hungarian  government  replied  by  proclaiming 

guilty  of  high  trea  ilh  death,  all  who  had  refused  to  accept  the  new 

legal  tender.    The  troop-  were,  at  the  same  tine,  ordered  to  the  ( !roatian  frontier. 

Magyar  minister  of  war,   took  command  of  them  in  person.      Bui  a  great 

part  of  his  army  was  composed  of  Slav.-  and  Germans,  whosi  disposition  he  could  nol  trust; 

and  the  Transylvanian  regiment,  composed  of  Wallachs,  mutinied  at  Szcgcdin,  whither  they 

■  n  led  b_\  forced  m, .relic-,  and  returned  to  then-  old  quarters.  Batthiany,  at  hi>  wits' 
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end,  called  the  m  ther.    It  met  at  the  house  of  Kossuth.    Sz6ch<5nyi  was  ; 

with  all  the  other  ministers,     Silent,  motionless,  his  face  buried  in  hi-  hands,  he  a] 
unconscious  of  all  that  was  passing  around  hira.  Suddenly  he  rose,  ami  left  the  room,  without 
a  word  to  any  of  hi*  colleagues.    Ten  minutes  afterwards  he  returned  to  fetch  hi.-  portfolio, 
which  he  had  forgotten.    Seizing  it  with  a  convulsive  grasp,  In-  then  turned  to  Kossuth,  and 
said:    "You  won't  hang  me,  will  you,  Kossuth"" 

"Why  should  1  hang  you""  asked  Kossuth,  laughing.  "Bui  promise  me,  promise  me, 
that  1  shall  not  he  hanged  by  your  orders!" 

"Well;     since  you  insist  on  it,  1  promise." 

"Thanks!     thanks!" 

lie  pressed  the  hand  of  Kossuth,  thrust  his  portfolio  under  Ins  arm,  and  hi 
out  of  the  room,  again  in  great  agitation. 

This  anecdote  is  cited  by  M.  Saint-Rend  Taillandier,  from  the  History  of  the  H 
ian  Revolution  by  Mr.  Daniel  Lranyi,  to  whom  Kossuth  himself  related  it.    "Aboul  thi 
perhaps  it  was  the  evening  of  that  very  day,"  adds  M.  Saint-Rend  Taillandier,  " 
of  the  count's  most  intimate  friends  were  met  together  and  talking  with  him.     The  i 
sation  naturally  turned  on  what  was  then  occupying  all  minds.    The  count  himself,  strangely 
excited,  his  face  bathed  in  tears,  his  eyes  flashing  with  prophetic  fire,  exclaimed:    'The  stars 
are  dripping  blood.    I  see  blood  everywhere,  nothing  but  blood!    Brother  will  massacre  broth- 
er, race  exterminate  race      Barbarian  hordes  will  reduce  to  ashes  the  entire  fabric  we  have  so 

ad  lovingly  laboured  to  build  up.  My  life  is  overthrown.  On  the  vault  of  heaven  I  -.  e 
written  in  characters  of  fire  the  name  of  Kossuth,  flagellum  Dei!'  " 

The  rumor  spread  through  Hungary,  through  Europe.    For  one  moment  the  att 
of  the  civilized  world  was  withdrawn  from  the  fate  of  empires,  and  concentrated  on  the  pros- 
trate image  of  a  single  man,  when  it  was  whispered  across  Europe,  "Szeche"nyi  has  gone 
mad." 

The  count's  family,  unprepared  for  such  an  event,  had  quitted  Pesth.  The  calamity 
was  first  revealed  to  the  count's  servants.  The  servants  imparted  their  impressions  to 
Dr.  Paul  Balogh,  a  medical  man  of  eminence  and  ability.  The  doctor  besought  the  count  to 
leave  Pesth.  He  replied,  "I  am  one  of  the  ministers  of  Hungary;  and  the  enemies  of  Hun- 
gary are  at  the  gates."  In  a  moment  of  utter  exhaustion  and  discouragement,  however,  be 
was  bourne  away  from  Pesth  by  the  watchful  doctor.  At  Vorosvar  the  carriage  stopped  to 
change  horses.  The  count  contrived  to  escape  from  it  and  was  with  difficulty  recaptured 
in  the  endeavour  to  return  to  the  scene  of  his  long  martyrdom.  Once,  his  attendants  wen 
only  just  in  time  to  snatch  from  his  band  the  pistol  he  was  about  to  fire  on  himself.  At 
Gran,  he  again  escaped  from  his  friendly  guardian,  and  flung  himself  into  the  river.  The 
crew  of  a  vessel  at  that  moment  descending  the  stream,  succeeded  in  saving  from  its  waves 
the  creator  of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube.  At  Wii  selburg  he,  a  third  time,  broke  loose 
from  his  keepers,  and  ran  through  the  town  screaming  in  agony:    "I  am  on  fire!    1  burn!" 

At  last  the  travellers  reached  Dobling.     It   is  a  quiet   pretty  little  village,  so  near 
ttl        sent  growth  of  the  Austrian  capital  has  now  almost  converted  into  a  suburb, 

•   ':,::..-,  however,  its  rural  aspect,  and  is  sprinkled  with  green  garden  lawns,  and  en- 

.    slopes  of  richly-wooded  hills.     There,  still  stand-  the  "asylum"  of 

An  asylum  it  deserves  to  be  called.     We  have  often  visited  it.    There.  Dr. 

■  t;     and  there  Count  Stephen  Szlchlnyi  was  still  living 

when   the    present    writer  first   visited    Vienna,   nine   years   ago.      Ah.   and   at    that    time   the 

ci-devant  great   Pri  rnich   was  -till  living  also!     Surely  it   is   no(   years  hut   idea- 
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which  mark  the  progress  of  time.    From  the  moment  "f  his  arrival  at  Dobling,  the  coi 
of  the  count's  health  fluctuated  in  such  precise  correspondence  with  the  fluctuating  fort  unci 
of  hi*  country,  that  henceforth  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  living  individualised  embodiment 
of  the  Bufferings  of  a  whole  nation. 

Chapter  VI 

Which  was  the  madder  world  of  the  two?      The  world  inside  or  the  world  outi 
walls  of  the  1  tabling  Hospital? 

It  has  I. ecu  stated  in  previous  chapters  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  c 
between  Magyar  and  Croats,  the  Imperial  Government,  then  completely  submissive  to  the 
Revolutionary  Cabinet  of  Pesth,  openly  disavowed  and  condemned  the  conduct  of    : 

tincd  savior,  the  great  Han. 

The  Archduke  Stephen,  when  he  opened  the  Hui  ga  rian  Diet,  had  been  instructed  to 

■   e  King-emperor,  the  grief  with  which  the  King's  paternal  heart  had 

fflicted  by  the  attempt  of  the  Croatians  to  resist  the  laws  of  the  Diet,  on  the  prete  .t 

that  those  laws  were  net  the  free  expression  of  his  majesty's  will.  "Some  persons."  added 
the  Palatine  "have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  pretend  that  their  resistance  to  the  Diet  is  under- 
taken in  the  interest.-  of  the  royal  house,  and  with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  his  majest} 

Our  only  comment  upon  this  shall  be  the  citation  of  a  single  passage  from  the 
pondenci  ,  subsequently  intercepted,  between  Jcllachich  and  the  Emperor.      The  Ban  writes, 
"I  entreat  your  forgiveness,  sire;    but  I  am  resolved  to  save  your  majesty's  empire      If  the 
empire  must  fall,  let  who  will  live  on.    I,  at  least,  will  not  survive  it.' 

From  Essig  to  Funfkirchen  the  Ban  had  marched  without  resistance.  Ther 
Balaton — an  inland  sea  somewhat  larger  than  the  lake  of  Geneva — forms  the  base  of  a  tri- 
angle, of  which  the  two  sides  are  traced  by  the  Drave  and  the  Danube,  Croatia  being  at  its 
apex.  Turning  the  western  corner  of  the  lake,  Jcllachich  reached  the  castle  of  Ke  I 
From  Kesthely  to  Stuhlwcissemburg,  the  road  is  guarded,  on  one  side  by  the  waters  of  Lake 
Balaton,  on  the  other  by  the  mountain  slopes  of  the  forest  of  Bakony.  The  whole  of  that 
part  of  the  country  is  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  of  Germans  and  Hungarians,  through 
which  Jcllachich  led  his  army  without  encountering  any  opposition;  and,  possessing  himself 
of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Hungarian  kings  and  the  tomb  of  St.  Stephen,  he  encamped  his 
forces  within  a  day's  journey  of  Pesth.  The  excitement  occasioned  by  this  alarming  intelli- 
gence dealt  the  coup  dc  grace  to  the  moderate  party  in  the  Hungarian  Cabinet;  already- 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  Sz''chcnyi,  and  discredited  by  the  failure  of  its  attempts  at  com- 
promise and  conciliation. 

The  moment  they  were  relieved  of  Szechenyi's  presence,  the  radicals  had  resolved  to 
get  rid  of  all  their  conservative  colleagues  at  one  stroke.       They  calculated  that,  if  the  minis- 
try were  broken  up,  the  only  pi  rm  another  would  be  themselves.    ! 
fore  placed  their  r                      in  the  hands  of  the  Palatine,    fully  persuaded  that  his  in 
and  royal  highness  would  not  venture  to  accept  it.    The  archduke,  however,  disappointed 
that  expectation  by  taking  them  at  their  word.     The  vexation  of  their  partisans,  whi 
manded  the  majority  in  the  chamber,  was  excessive,  and  was  so  unpleasantly  evinced  (hat 

'      !  I'' -th  in  disgust,    tin  his  way  to  Vienna  he 
f  the  Ban's  army ;    and  it  is  said  that  he  there  encounters 
Archduke  Fredrick.     If  so.  he  could  no  long<  r  have  had  any  doubt  a-  to  the  real  policy  and 

:  his  own  resignation  a-  s as 

he  reached  Vienna. 
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Battbiany  now  attempted  to  form  a  dow  cabinet  from  winch  Kossuth  and  all  the  radi- 

re  to  be  excluded  In  the  existing  temper  of  the  country  such  an  attempt  was,  from 
every  point  of  view  preposterous;  bul  it-  failure  was  precipitated  by  the  rejection  of  a  de- 
mand brought  before  the  National  Assembly  at  Vienna  on  the  J7th  of  September  by  a  de- 
putation from  the  Hungarian  Diet;  which,  with  Vcsselvnyi  at  the  head  of  it,  was  charged  to 
.Hire  against  the  Croats.  The  deputation  had  only  just  returned  empty-handed, 
when  the  news  reached  Pesth  that  the  enemy  was  within  a  day's  journey  of  the  Magyar 
capital.  Kossuth,  borne  to  the  summit  of  power  on  the  shoulders  of  an  alarmed  an  I 
excited  people,  was  immediately  proclaimed  Dictator.  The  National  Guard,  under  the 
command  of  the  two  Huniadys,  was  ordered  forward  to  arrest  the  advance  of  Jellachicb. 
Meanwhile,  Kossuth  himself  mounted  the  tribune,  and,  in  one  of  his  most  impassioned  or- 

appcalcd  to  every  member  of  the  house  to  work  with  him  "spade  in  hand  at  the 
fortifications  of  the  town,"  while  their  wives  and  daughters  were  "boiling  oil  and  lead  to 
pour  upon  the  head  of  the  invader." 

It  was  at  this  critical  moment  that  the  Emperor  issued  a  manifesto  "to  his  faithful 
subjects  in  Hungary,"  informing  them  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  Palatine,  and  every  other 
constitutional  authority,  he  had  invested  with  full  powers  Field-Marshal  Count  Lamberg 
for  the  restoration  of  order  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  had  appointed  the  count  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  military  forces  in  Hungary. 

The  modern  capital  of  Hungary  consists  of  two  cities,  separated  by  the  Danube; 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  it  consists  of  a  city  and  a  citadel,  between  which  the  broad  and 
rapid  current  of  the  great  river  flows  down  to  its  eastern  goal.  On  the  right  bank  of  thi 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  side  first  reached  by  any  traveller  from  the  Austrian  capital,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Turkish  pashas,  and  commanding  from  its  airy  eminence 
one  of  the  most  spacious  and  exhilarating  prospects  in  the  world,  stands  the  great  modern 
stronghold  of  Buda.  Beneath  it,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  is  one  of  those  small  towns 
which  in  former  times  the  shelter  of  a  strong  fortress  always  created  around  it.  On  I 
bank  of  the  river,  and  immediately  opposite  to  this  ancient  acropolis,  is  Pesth,  the  modern 
capital.  The  city  and  the  citadel  are  now  connected  by  a  magnificent  bridge,  one  of  the 
creations  of  Stephen  Sz£ch£nyi.  In  ISIS,  however,  they  were  united  only  by  a  bridge  of 
boats,  and  the  two  together  comprised  a  population  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
souls. 

Count  Lamberg  arrived  at  Buda  on  the  evening  of  the  '29th  of  September,     lv 
who  had  proclaimed  the  decree  of  the  King  of  Hungary  to  be  null  and  void,  was  resolved  to 
oppose  the  viceroy's  entry  into  Pesth.     During  the  night  of  the  28th,  scythe-  and  pitchforks 
were  distributed  to  a  in<>l>  of  peasants  who  had  flocked  into  Pesth  from  all  the  surrounding 
districts. 

at  Lamberg,  who  desired  to  confer  with  the  Austrian  command)  rossing 

I-,  alighted  at  tl  f  Buda.     He  was  unaccompanied  by  any  escort,  and  was 

either  ig  the  danger  that  menaced  him,  or  fatally  indifferent  to  it.    Scarcely  had  he 

quitted  the  fortress,  when  it  was  burst  into  by  a  band  of  armed  ragamuffins,  who  entered  the 
apartments  of  the  commandant,  demanding,  with  brandished  weapons  and  homicidal  yells, 
thai  tic  unfortunate  cunt  should  be  delivered  up  to  them.  After  searching  the  fortress, 
in  all  directii  ft  it  in  pursuit  of  their  victim.     Meanwhile,  the  imperial  plenipoten- 

tiary was  quietly  i  bridge  in  a  hacknej  coach.    Before  it  reached  the  other 

the  carriage  was  encountered  and  arrested  by  another  band  of  ass 
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these  ruffians  felled  the  couul  by  a  blow  upon  the  head  from  behind.  Another  dragged 
him  out  of  the  vehicle.    Somi    t  '  Guards,  who  had  witnessed  the  ossull  which  they 

mic,ht  bavc  prevented,  now  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  the  murdered  man.  Lamberg, 
bruised,  bleeding,  but  -till  alive,  lifted  alofl  the  letters  of  the  Emperor,  and  waved  them  in 
the  air:  apparently  under  the  delusion  that  the  butchers  into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen, 
would  respect  in  his  person  that  of  their  king,  whom  he  represented.  At  the  same  time,  the 
wounded  man  asked  to  be  conducted  to  the  house  of  Kossuth.  While  the  unhappy  man  was 
yet  speaking,  half  a  dozen  scythes  and  pitchforks  were  plunged  into  hi-  body.    Tl 

tore  every  shred  of  clothing  from  the  mangled  and  quivering  carcass,  and  di 
it  through  the  streets  of  P<    ' '!     Meanwhile  the  other  band  of  assa    in  ,  returning  from  Buda, 
their  arm-  in  the  pool  of  gore  which  marked  the  spol  where  their  prey  had  already 
fallen,  and  dyed  in  the  Mood  of  that  viceroy  of  an  hour  the  banners  under  which  they 
marched.    Thus  was  the  red  flag  raised  in  Pesth. 

The  following  is  an  extract  fnuu  a  manifesto  of  tin'  Emperor,  which  was  issued  on  the 
of  October,  thai  is  to  say,  four  days  after  the  massacre  of  Count  Lamberg: 

"We,   Ferdinand,   Emperor,  and  Constitutional  King,  &c,  &c,  &C, — To  our  great 
grief  and  indignation,  the  Hung;     an  Diet  has  suffered  itself  to  be  led  away  by  la  puis  Kossuth 
and  his  partisans  into  a  -eric-  of  illegalities.    It  has  even  issued  decree-  in  direci  violal 
our  royal  authority,  and  has  recently  adopted  a  resolution  against  our  plenipotentiary.  <  !oun1 
Lamberg,  in  virtue  of  which,  before  the  count  could  present  his  full  power,  he  was  att 
and  barbarously  murdered.    In  these  circumstances  it  is  our  duty  to  decree  as  follows."  &c. 

The  provisions  of  the  manifesto  are  then  enumerated.     Immediate  dissolution  of  the 
'.  I      _   rian  Diet,  and  nullification  of  all  laws  passed  by  that  body  without  the  royal  sai 
Martial  law  throughout  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary,     Lieutenant  Field-Marshal  Jell 
Ban  of  ( Iroatia,  is  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces,  ami  royal  commissary-g 
for  Hungary,  with  unlimited  power-.     The  Han  is  charged  with  the  punishment  of  the  mur- 
derers of  Count  Lamberg. 

To  this  decree,  the  Hungarian  Diet  replied  by  declaring  itself  a  national  assembly  in 
permanent  session,  and  organising  a  committee  of  public  safety,  under  the  dictatorship  of 
Kossuth. 

Chapter  VII 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  enthusiasm  and  affection  with  which  the  motley  army  of 

Jellachich  regarded  their  great  leader.     "We  will  follow  thee,"  they  cried,  "to  the  end-  of 

rid;    and  at  Buda  we  will  give  thee  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen."    Jellachich  had  three 

great  qualities  for  command,    two  of  them  rare:    youth,  genius,  and  the  heroic  temperament. 

lie  was  not  only  a  soldier,  bet  a  poet     a  poi  t,  b<  cause  I  eing  a  born  warrior,  and  not  a  military 

-  wi  n    •'•  il  idea-;   a  soldier,  because  all  true  poet-  on  soldiers 

by  the  force  of  manly  emotion,  and  in  the  cause  of  nobl<     i  otic  i  i  I  Whi  o  hi     poke  of 

pcror,  he  said,  "our  father;"     when  hi   -poke  to  his  soldiers,  he  said,  "my  children." 

sonal  appearance  was  commanding  solely  by  force  of  expression.     In  stature  he  was 

somewhal  under  the  average  height;    his  physical  frame  was  -light;    and  his  countenance, 

which  had  that  mo  bar  to  the  Slavonic  race.  v,a-  easily  affected  by  the  fatigue  of 

anxious  thought  or  bodily  effort .   But  la-  had  the  eye  of  a  leader  of  men     an  eye  luminous,  in- 

•  ply  caverned  under  a  -baggy  brow.    Hi.-  soldiers  and  hi-  countrymen  called  him 

*        ill-  poenu  were  published  b(  \  ii  ana  in  l-"'11 
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"Father  "     II  -    ovi  r<  ign  and  the  empire  called  him  "Savior."  Kossuth  railed  him 
"Brigand."    Posterity  will  probably  remember  him  at  a  great,  broken-hearted  man. 

Hi  r»     since  it  is  only  for  a  moment  that  the  image  of  the  greal    Ban  p 
the  limited  field  of  vision  which  belongs  to  our  present  point  of  view     here,  is  th<   place  to 
mention  that  I  ■'  promises  on  wl  nplicitly  relied  were  never  realized 

■   as  the  empire  was  saved,  its  saviour*  wen-  forgotten.    The  ('mats  wen.  transferred 
rrom  King  Log  to  King  Stork;  and  Croatia,  instead  of  being  Magyarised  by  tl 
Hungarians,  •       i         inised  by  the  Vienna  beaurocracy.    The  inti  fellachich  did 

not  long  sun  trayal  of  all  he  had  lived  ai  :  u   and  the  proved  faithli 

of  all  he  had  trusted.    Hediedin  1859,  like  his  orary,  Sztfchenyi,  a  madman. 

It  is  time,  however,  tu  ret u  '-      When  Jellachich  assured  the 

Hungarians  that  he  did  not  intend  to  deprive  t1  nationality  of  a  Bingle  constitution- 

al privil  poke  the  truth.    When  he  assured  the  Empire  that  he  was  resolved  not  to 

survive  the  empire,  he  also  spoke  the  truth.    To  mpire,  in  order  to 

lish  securely,  under  the  safequard  of  its  paternal  supremac;     thi  eqi  1  rights 

of  all  its  constituent  populations,  was  the  object  for  which  he  was  now  fighting.  He  had 
marched  with  such  rapidity  upon  Stuhlweissemburg  thai  his  heavy  guns  had  been  purposely 
left  behind;  and  in  his  first  encounters  with  the  Hungarian  forces  who,  though  less  numer- 
ous, had  the  advantage  of  superior  artillery,  and  fought  with  immense  gallantry  he  ex- 
perienced heavy  losses,  and  fell  hack  upon  Raab. 

The  Magyars  claimed  a  great  victory,  and  it  was  reported  throughout  Euro] 
the  army  of  Jellachich  was  in  full  retreat.    The  fact  is,  however,  that  Jellachich,  who  was 
still  awaiting  reinforcements  from  Vienna,  had  wisely  resolved  not  to  risk  the  annihili  I 
bis  army  by  a  premature  attack  on  the  formidably  fortified  heights  of  Buda.    On  the  other 
hand,  to  commence  the  siege  of  Pcsth,  it  would  hi  to  i  ro     the  Danube, 

and  attack  the  city  under  the  guns  of  the  fortress.    The  whole  of  the  Illyrian  populal  ii 
risen  to  join  his  standards.     From  Temesvar,  Slavonia,  and  all  the  south-eastern  ci  i 

terrible  volunteers  were  now  marching,  with  the  Greek  patriarch  of  Carlowitz 
head,  to  reach  the  camp  of  the  Ban.     In  order  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  ford 
from  the  Austrian  capital,  Jellachich  now  moved  westward,  upon  Raab  and  Commorn, 
from  which  he  could  command  the  l  1  the  communitions  between  Vienna  and  Buda. 

At  this  juncture.   Kossuth,  for  the  fir-  I  real  diplomatic  ability      He 

perceived  that  the  combination  of  Austrian  and  Croats,  once  effected,  would  be  over 
ing,  and  that  the  safety  of  Hungary  depended  on  his  power  to  prevent  it.  The  Vienna  Rad- 
icals formed  only  a  tenth  part  of  the  contitu  bly  which  at  that  time  repp 
the  empire,  minus  Hungary,  Croatia,  Transylvania,  and  Lombard}'.  But  they  could  count 
on  the  co-operation  of  the  Academic  Legion:  a  sort  of  civic  guard  tudents 
and  partly  of  young  revolutionists  from  all  parts  of  the  empire — German-.  Poles,  Italians. 
;                                    ty  to  see,  al                         the  fate  of  Hungary  must  now  be  d 

iose  achangi  of  policy  on 
the  central  government,  and  thai  bit  natural  allies  were  the  Vieni  ese  Radicals.  He  immed- 
iately ei  th  them,  and  conducted  t  ins  with  uncommon 
skill,  rapidity,  and  couragi     Thi  Poll                               i  identify  Jellachich  with  their  terror 

with  their  indignant  recollection  of  the  Croal  regiments, 
who  fought  against  the  independence  of  ftalj  upon  Italian  soil;  the  Germans,  with  a  reac- 
tionary   .  >'  me  time  thi  Vienna  Radicals  were  promised  the  support  of  a  pow- 
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erful  a  run  ,  which  Kossuth  was  to  despatch  to  their  assistance  as  soon  as  they  had  raised  the  red 
Vienna.    The  Academic  Legion  rose  to  arms  at  the  call  of  the  forty  Radicals  in  the 
assembly     \  revolutionised.   The  weak  Bach  administration  was  di  p 

Gcn<  ral  Latour,  the  mini;  tcr  of  war,  who  had  promised  assistance  to  the  I '-an,  was  hanged  on  a 
lamp-post.  The  troups  abandoned  the  town,  which  remained  completely  in  the  hands  of  the 
mob;  and  the  Emperor,  once  more  a  fugitive,  escaped  to  Lintz,  leaving  behind  him  this  pro- 
clamation: 

Schoenbrun,  7th  of  October,  1848 
I  have  done  all  that  a  sovereign  can  do  for  the  public  good.  I  have  renounced  the  ab- 
solute power  bequeathed  to  me  by  my  ancestors.  Forced,  in  the  month  of  May,  to  fly  the 
home  of  my  fathers,  1  returned  to  it  with  no  other  guarantee  than  my  confidence  in  my  people. 
A  faction,  strong  in  its  audacity,  lias  pushed  matters  to  the  last  extremity.  Pillage  and  murder 
reign  at  Vienna,  and  my  minister  of  war  has  been  assassinated.  Trusting  in  God  and  my 
right,  I  again  quit  my  capital  in  order  to  find  elsewhere  the  means  of  succouring  my  oppressed 
subjects.     Let  all  who  love  Austria  aud  her  liberties  rally  round  their  Emperor. 

Chapter  VIII 

The  position  of  Jellachich,  deprived  of  the  support  from  Vienna,  on  which  he  had 
been  depending,  and  shut  in  between  the  Magyar  army  on  the  one  side,  and  the  All 
revolution  on  the  other,  was  now  perilous.  The  destruction  of  his  whole  force  was  universally 
1  Ireat,  therefore,  was  the  astonishment  of  Europe  when  it  was  reported, 
immediately  after  the  Emperor's  flight,  that  the  Ban,  at  the  head  of  a  compact  and  well- 
organised  force,  was  before  the  walls  of  Vienna.  He  soon  succeeded  in  effecting  a  junction 
with  the  forces  under  Prince  Windisehgraetz.  For,  the  powerful  army  promised  by  Kossuth 
to  the  Vienna  Radicals  existed  only  in  his  own  imagination,  or  in  theirs.  In  a  few  clays 
Jellachich  was  master  of  the  Austrian  capital  and  master  of  the  Austrian  empire.  He  had 
only  to  stretch  out  his  hand  and  receive  from  his  Croats  the  crown  they  were  ready  and  able 
to  place  upon  his  head.  Had  he  then  chosen  to  content  himself,  merely  with  the  titular 
pi  --■  ssion  of  Croatia.  Slavonia,  Dalmatia,  Istria,  Carniola,  Carinthia,  and  Southern  Styria, 
he  might  doubtless  have  created  on  the  Adriatic  a  new  kingdom,  resting,  with  sufficient 
the  command  of  the  seaports  of  Trieste,  Zara,  Fiume,  Ragusa,  the  enthusiastic 
alliance  of  the  circumjacent  Servian,  Bulgar,  Bosniac,  and  Montenegrin  population.-,  the 
adoration  of  his  subject.-,  and  his  own  military  genius.  He  aimed,  however,  at  something 
higher  than  all  this,  something  higher  and  (judging  by  the  rarity  of  it),  more  difficult  The 
faithful  fulfilment  of  a  promise.  He  had  promised  himself  and  his  imperial  master  that  he 
would  '  empire  of  Austria      lb-  kepi  his  word,  and  died  a  few  yean 

We  should  o  far  from  the  subject  of  this  memoir  were  we  now  to  dwell 

upon  the  event-  which  immediately  followed  the  victory  just  recorded. 

the  30th  of  October,  ISIS,  the  Magyar  army  was  defeated  by  Prince  W 
graetz,  on  tic    plain-  of  Swechal,  not  far  from  Dobling,  where  Count  Szexhenyi  was  -till  lan- 
guishing iti   l       '  '       jylum. 

On  the  22nd  of  November,  Is  18,   Pi         Schwartzenberg  assumed  the  direction  of 
and  commenced  that  political  career  with  which  the  government  of  Austria  was  so 
long  identified. 

cember  of  the  .-aim-  year  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  abdicated,  and  was 
succeeded  I  .  hew  tic-  present  Emperor  Fran/.  Josef. 
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On  the  Mli  of  January,  18  19,  Batthiany,  who,  since  the  fall  of  hie  cabinet,  had  retired 
md  confiding  in  hia  innocence,  remained  al  Pesth,  when  the  M 
ved  to  Debrezcin,  was   am    I    1  I .    Prince  Windischgraetz,  and,  on  the 
5th  of  October,  he  was  tried  bj  court-martial,  and   entenced  to  be  hanged     During  the  aighl 
he  attempted  suicide,  and  his  neck  irfully  lacerated  by  the  dagger  with  which  he 

had  endeavored  to  destroj  himself,  that  the  n<  x<  morning  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  shoot, 
instead  of  hang  him. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  lM'.t,  Kossuth  proclaimed  the  dethronement  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  Loraine. 

On  the  15th  of  that  month  (that  is  to  say.  four  days  previously)  the  young  Emperor 
had  invoked  the  intervi  the  Russian  Czar  for  the  suppression  of  the  Mag 

tion. 

On  the  1 1th  of  August  (that  is  to  say,  four  months  later)  the  Hungarian  general 
surrendered  his  sword  to  the  Russian  Prince  Paskievitch. 

On  the  17th  of  that  month  Kossuth  escaped  into  Turkey.      In  the  month  of  February, 
1850,  he  was  joined,  in  Asia  Minor,  by  his  wife,  Theresa,  and  shortly  afterwards  by  his  daught- 
er and  two  Mins:     who  left  Hungary  with  the  permission  of  the  Austrian  governmi  I 
ended  the  Hungarian  tragedy  of  1S48. 

\\  e  now  return  to  1  tabling. 

Chapter  IX 

The  deviations  of  the  magnetic  needle  do  not  coincide  more  precisely  with  the  periodic 
convulsions  of  the  solar  atmosphere  than  the  fluctuating  conditions  of  Count  Sz6ch£nyi's 
health  coincided  with  that  of  Ins  country's  fortunes. 

Between  the  month  of  September,  ISIS,  and  the  month  of  August,  1849,  Hungary 
was  the  theatre  of  a  great  historical  tragedy.    During  the  whole  of  that  period  the  chai 
of  S/.cchetiyi's  madness  was  fearfully  violent.    On  the  11th  of  August,  1849,  the  Hungarian 
was  acted  out.  when  the  sword  of  an  exhausted  nation  was  surrendered  to  its  foreign 
conqueror.     From  that  moment  both  Hungary  and  Szechcnyi  subsided  into  the  sullen  leth- 
argy of  a  profound  dejection.     A  countenance  in  which  all  expression  seemed  for  ever  ex- 
tinguished— more  greatly  grievous  from  its  great  want  of  grief — the  sullen  squalid  ruin  of 
a  noble  nature     this  was  all  that  now  remained  of  the  Great  Magyar.    To  a  period  of  exasper- 
ation had  succeeded  a  period  of  silence.    To  this  period  of  silence  again  succeeded  a  period  of 
loquacity,  wretched,  miserable  loquacity! — the  loquacity  of  an  unreasoning  and  unreasonable 
remorse.    Tin.-  lasted  for  two  years.    Towards  the  end  of  the  year  l^.JO,  a  feeble  ray  of  reason 
tred  Ennui  is  surely  a  most  intelligible  affliction;  and  (promising  symptom  of  intelli- 
atient  began  to  he  bored.    To  amuse  and  distract  him,  his  guardians 
had  recoursi  of  childish  games.    Increasing  evidence  of  intelligence! — amusements 

failed  I  hi.    He  even  showed  himself  able  to  appreciate  the  excessive  tedii 

and  stupidity  of  conversation  with  his  fellow-creature-     But  lie  had  always  been  fond  of 
d  are  pi  rhaps,  the  only  men  for  whose  conduct  a  wise  man  should  ever 
make  himself  responsible     The  count'-  reviving  pas-ion  for  die--  soon  became  all-absorbing. 
But  it  y  to  find  him  a  part  nor  incapable  of  being  tired  out  by  his  assiduity.    At 

last,  however,  this  difficult  desideratum  wa-  secured. 

A  poor  Hungarian  student,  whose  name  was  Asboth,  was,  at  this  time,  finishing  his 

at  the  University  of  Vienna.    In  the  intervals  of  study,  he  gained  a  few  florins  by 

•  g  languages,  and  in  this  way  lie  earned,  meagrely  enough,  the  means  of  (laying  for 

i.  Asboth  wa-  induced  to  pass  all  his  evening-  at  Dobling,  playing  chess 
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with  Dr.  Gorgon's  illustrious  patient.    The  pool  Jtudcnl  was  paid  so  much  an  hour  for  this 

playing,  which  usually  began  at  six  in  the  afternoon,  and  often  lasted  till  daybreak 
next  morning.  Hut  one  evening  Asboth  failed  to  appear  al  the  u  ual  hour  What  was  the 
matter?  He  had  gone  mad!  Shortly  afterwards  he  died.  When  the  count  heard  of  Asboth's 
death  his  grief  wo  and  he  9obbcd  like  a  child.     From  bi 

but  terrible  suffering  of  his  own  mysterious  affliction,  Sz£cMnyi  was  released  by  the  whole- 
some emotion  of  this  simple  sorrow.    Gradually  he  recovered     not,  indeed,  the  hopi 
aspirations,  and  the  energies  which  In  had  lost  for  ever  in  the  defeat  of  his  count  ry's  independ- 
ance,  l>ut  the  full  command  of  his  fine  intellect. 

1'  rst  his  wife  ai  th<     a  host  of  friends,  were  admitted  to  sec  him.    Their 

visits  comforted  his  solitude,  and  their  converse  revived  his  interc  t  in  public  affi   r       Om 
day  the  count's  valet  informed  him  that  n  soldier,  who  had  come  to  see  him,  w; 
be  admitted. 
"A  soldier!    What  is  his  name?" 

"Joseph,  he  says." 

"1  remember  no  soldier  of  that  name.  Yet  it  may  be  some  old  servanl  whom  1  should 
be  ashamed  to  have  forgotten.     Admit  him." 

The  door  opened,  and  next  moment  the  young  Archduke  Joseph  flung  himself  into 
the  arms  of  the  count. 

"Ah,  how  good,  how  kind  of  your  Imperial  Highness 

"Bah!  my  dear  count;  for  Heaven's  sake  don't  Imperial  Highness,  but  tutoyer,  me, 
as  you  did  in  the  good  old  time  when  you  used  to  dance  me  (troublesome  brat  that  I  was!) 
upon  your  knees." 

The  poor  count  clung  tenaciously  to  the  asylum  he  had  found  at   Dobling,  nor  could 
the  frequent  entreaties  of  his  family  ever  induce  him  to  quit  it.    Yet  from  its  window 
were,  his  intellect,  supreme  in  its  superiority  to  those  on  whose  conduct  he  was  henceforth 
to  look  down,  an  inactive  but  keenly  critical  spectator,  surveyed  the  world  outside,  with  a 
political  coup  d'oeil  rarely  equalled  in  accuracy  of  vision. 

Chapter  X 

The  political  deluge  of  1S48  had  subsided,  but  the  old  landmarks  did  not  reappear. 
On  the  .-urfacc  nothing  was  visible  save  wreckage.  Never  before  or  since,  in  the  history  of  the 
Austrio-IIuugarian  empire,  has  there  been  a  period  so  propitious  to  the  task  of  po 

I  ruction  in  a  conservative  spirit  as  that  which  immediately  succeeded  the  revolution 

But  this  precious  moment  was  lost  in  thi    absence  of  any  political  intel! 

capable  of  understanding  and  utilising  it.       All  political  parties  were  th  ted,  all 

political  quacks  discredited;    society  had  learned  by  a  bitter  experience  to  mistrust  its  own 

th.    It  was  willing  to  be  doctored  and  nursed  and  put  on  the  strictest  regimen;    But, 

I  th  Qg    else,  it  needed  and  longi  i  foi  i   p —      It  had  the  misfortune,  however,  to 

have  for  its  doctors  only  Prince  Schwartzenberg  and  Baron  Bach.    Thi  se  polit  ic 

■  not  call  them)  could  think  of  no  more  judicious  treatment  for  their  patient  than 
to  put  the  poor  wretch,  first  of  all,  through  a  severe  course  of  courts-martial,  then  ' 
hand  and  fool  in  the  tig  turcs  of  red  tape,  gag  it,  tweak  its  nose,  and  spit  in   I 

Tin-  was  called  ■■<  tive  policy. 
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Baron  Bach  was,  or  rather  is  (for,  though  politically  dead,  he  it  yet,  physically,  alive) 
a  man  of  rare  intelli  dual  activity.  But  his  intellect  is  like  that  of  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain: 
the  intellect  of  a  bom  bureaucrat,  which  looks  at  all  that  is  great  through  a  diminishing 
and  all  that  is  small  through  a  magnifying  glat  P  i  Schwartzcnberg,  though  not  a  wise 
minister,  was  uot  an  ordinary  man.  His  self-esteem  and  self-confidence  were  enormous  lie 
was  a  grand  seigneur  by  temperment  as  well  as  social  position:  the  head  of  a  semi-royal  house 
with  more  than  imperial  pride  in  all  thai  he  was,  and  all  that  he  represented.  Brilliant  in 
conversation  in  action  always  effective  in  ofl  i  pondence,  he  was  vain. 

haughty,  self-asserting,  over-bearing,  but  gifted  with  a  singular  power  to  charm  and  subdue, 
pleased,  both  men  and  women.     He  was  a  passionate  and  unscrupulous  man  of 
pleasure,  whose  love  of  pleasure  was,  however,  united  with  an  immense  ambition,  and  a  re- 
!:t_\  for  public  affairs.    He  brooked  no  rh  al  either  in  affair-  of  state,  or  in  affairs 
of  gallantry,  and  never  -erupted  to  use  his  political  power  to  crush  the  objects  of  his  | 

He  had  an  unmitigated  contempt  for  every  variety  of  the  human    peci  -  which 
dminating  representative  perfection  in  himself.     And  as  the  only  pi 
of  the  human  species  which  Providence  had  reserved  for  this  honour  was  the  purely  I  li 

racy  of  Austria,  the  very  existence  of  all  the  other  nationalities  of  the  empire  was, 
under  I  superciliously  ignored.     The  mosl  eminent  and  wealthiest    Hunj 

-     men  whose  properties  are  amongst  the  largest  in  Europe,  and  who  had  been  taught 

.  henyi  and  his  disciples  to  study  with  affectionate  assiduity  every  inch  of  their  native 

soil — now  found  themselves  subjected,  in  the  minutest  details  of  local  administration  to  the 

clumsy  insolence  of  under-bred  and  ill-educated  official  clerks,  sent  from  Vienna  to  rule  over 

populations  of  whose  language  they  were  ignorant,  in  provinces  of  which  the  geograph 

.!  imperfectly  known  to  them.  The  little  finger  of  Schwartzenberg  was  heavier  than 
Mile  body  of  Mettcrnich;  and  national  susceptibilities  which  had  been  tenderly  man- 
aged by  the  great  prince,  were  insulted  without  provocation  by  his  successor.  To  the  man 
who  now  governed  the  empire  it  was  intolerable  to  admit  that  the  empire  was  under 
tions  to  any  one  but  himself.  Those  who  had  defended,  and  those  who  had  attacked  it. 
treated  alike,  and  the  Croats  were  crushed  as  flat  as  the  Hungarians  under  the  hoofs 
of  that  high  horse  which  Prince  Schwartzenberg  rode  rough-shod  over  all. 

Of  the  social  condition  of  Hungary  at  this  time,  the  following  picture  is  painted  by 
M.  Aurelius  Kecskemethy,  a  young  Hungarian,  who,  after  having  shared  with  entl 
all  the  ultra-revolutionary  aspirations  of  the  Hungarian  youth  in  Is  18,  had  been  so  complete- 
ly sobered  by  the  result  of  them,  that  in  1S57  he  was  willing  to  earn  his  livelihood  as  an  em- 
ploye of  the  Austrian  bureaucracy,  whose  worthy  function  was  (to  use  his  own  words)  that  of 
"deciding  how  much  intellectual  nourishment  might,  without  inconvenience,  be  allowed 
to  the  thirty-si:-;  millions  of  souls  which  constitute  the  Austrian  empire"  —  in  other  words,  the 
censorship  of  the  press.  ■ 

"In  1857,"  says  M.  Keskemethy,  "the  system  of  M.  de  Bach  had  attained  its 
i-  only  ten  years  more,'  said  the  government,  'and  all  the  elder  generation  which 
still  cl    .  ret  to         constitutional  traditions  of  1848,  will  have  died  out.1    No  great 

peel  th  the  younger  generation.  Some  of  us  were  driven,  by  sheer 

want  of  any  other  means  of  earning  our  bread  ploymenl  of  the  government  which 

ty.    One  wi  y,  another  into  a  public  office     No 

to  them.  The  small  nobility  was  half  ruined.    The  great  nobility  was 
corrupt  ir  national  aristocracy  carefully  excluded  from  public  life,  gave 

itself  U]  nd  frivolity,    tf  a  few  old  men  .-till  pleaded  in  private  for  the  preser- 

vation i  '  secular  liberties  of  the  realm,  their  voice  cound  never  reach  the 
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public  <':ir,  for  the  press  was  completely  Bilcnced,  and  nothing  but  the  lowest  and b1  venal 

journalism  allowed;    whilst  all  that  passed  behind  the    ■  irefully  concealed 

every  eye  by  a  vigilant  police" 

Such  was  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the  Austrian  empire  when  thi 
ligence  of  S*  cMnyi  was  re-awakened  to  the  contemplation  t >f  it. 

Who  can  wonder  that  he  deemed  the  window  of  a  lunatic  asylum  the  most  fitting 
point  of  view  from  which  to  scrutinise  it"  fleets  of  a  policy  extolled  by  the  wiseacres  outside 
as  the  perfection  of  political  wisdom? 

Chapter    XI 

News,  accurate  and  ample,  of  the  outside  world  was  not  wanting  to  ti. 
Pooling.     Books,  pamphlets,  letters,  visitors,  he  received  daily.    His  correspondent 
active  and  extensive,  nor  was  it  altogether  private.    The  fusion  brought  about  by  government 
influence  between  the  Hungarian  Oestbahn  and  the  German  Sudbahn  Railway  Companies 
appeared  to  Szlchlnyi  tin-  virtual  suppression  of  an  enterprise  demanded  by  Hut 

-.  and  the  simultaneous  confiscation  of  Hungarian  resources  for  the  cxclu- 
ancc  of  a  purely  Germanic  in  In  the  strength  of  this  conviction  he  addressed  to 

Count  Edmond  Zichi,  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  capable  of  the  Hungarian  directors,  a 
letter  which  found  it.-  way  into  the  public  journals,  ami  was  immediately  suppressed  by  the 
Austrian  police,  but  not  before  it  had  created  a  considerable  sensation.  From  this  letter  wo 
extract  a  few  remarkable  passage 

•'Thou  wast  ever."  says  the  writer  to  the  recipient  of  it,  "punctilious  on  the  point  of 
honour,  more  than  punctilious,  keenly  sensitive.  No  man  doubts  it,  and  1,  myself  have 
been  so  fortunate  ■   of  thy  reputation  in  this  respect.     Dost  thou  yet 

remember,  friend,  that  evening  al  Pesth,  when  we  walked  home  together  from  the  ' 
and  when,  taking  offence  at  a  remark  which  1  lei  fall  mosl  innocently  in  the  course  of  our 
conversation,  thou  didst  challenge  me  there  and  then?  Faith,  had  I  not  already  proved 
myself  no  novice  in  the  use  of  sword  and  pistol,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to 
have  refused  the  encounter.  But  luckily  1  could,  without  risking  the  imputation  of  personal 
cowardice,  make  to  thee  my  cordial  excuses,  and  as  -non  a-  we  had  shaken  hands  there- 
upon, I  conceived  for  thee  a  sincere  affection —  an  affection  strengthened  by  my  hearty 
appreciation  of  thy  sensitive  self-respect.  Yet  was  there  one  thing  which  ever  vexed  me 
beyond  measure,  and  thai  was,  to  see  thee  let  me  .-ay  it  frankly  -as  a  man  of  pleasure 
BO  ardent,  a-  a  patriot  so  languid.  Answer,  friend,  was  not  my  judgment  of  thee  just? 
Ah.   well,   thirty  year-    ;  d   away   since  then.      And   now?  ...    I   am  a   wreck,   lie 

semi-animate  remnant  of  a  ruined  life,  whilst  thou,  on  the  contrary,  has  grown  and  greatened, 
from  year  to  year,  in  the  domain  of  a  manly  and  creative  activity.  And  with  whal 
.    the  word  'joy'  may  be  uttered  without  rebuke  by  any  man  situated  a-  Ian 
what  inexpressible  joy,  dear  friend,  have  1  learned  that  thou  ha   I  I  and  the  will  t"  be 

happy,  not  merely  with  that   miserable  simulacrum  of  happiness  which  is  from  without, 

but  that  genuine  happiness  which  i.-  from  within,  and  hath  its  source  in  tie n 

honest  man.    What  greater  happiie  I,  can  any  man  hope  to  find  in  thi.-  world  than 

the  hii[  |  country,  and  manfully  assisting  the  mighty  march  of  man's 

progress  towards  man'  fes.it  i.-  indeed  with  joy  that  1  have  learned  how, 

unsubdued  by  the  heav  .  .  thou  are  even  DOW,  in  the  ui.n  lin- 

•'  a  brave  man'.-  life,  happier,  far  happier,  than  in  thi 

youth.    Happier    and  why?    lee:  m  was  thi  lucth 

the  aim  of  thy  e  . 
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.Id  St.  Paul  himself  more  artfully,  or  with  more  touching  dignity  of  appeal,  have 
enlisted  on  behalf  of  th<  pleaded  the  self-esteem  of  those  to  whom  he  add 

himself? 

"He,"  the  letter  adds,  "who  know.-  how  to  suffer  and  endure  without  flinching  on 
behalf  of  what  he  owes  his  country,  he  only  merit*  the  patriot's  thorny  crown.  The  man 
who  holds  his  ground  against  all  odds  I  and  in  despite  of  insult,  calumny,  miscom 
and  menace),  that  man  remains  master  of  circumstances  and  lord  of  the  occasion,  which, 
however  long  delayed,  never  fails  the  expectation  of  those  who  wait  for  it.  Bui  the  man  who 
quits  the  ground  oi  public  duty  has  committed  political  suicide;    and  do(  evci  Voici 

which  raised  Lazarus  from  the  tomb  can  restore  life  to  the  'lead  who  die  thus 

In  L858,  Baron  Bach,  the  Austrian  Minister  of  the  interior,  demanded  the  suppn  ssion 

of  the  fundamental  statute  in  the  constitution  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  founded  by 

\;  ;n  L852;  which  statute  declare.-  that  the  permanent  object  of  that  institution  is  the 

culture  oi  the  Magyar  language.    This  called  forth  a  published  manifesto  from  SztfcMnyi. 

"  ["ortured,"  he  says,  "by  indescribable  mental  suffering;,  a  man  buried  air. 
whose  heart  cannot  heat  without  bleeding,  fully  conscious  of  all  the  horrors  of  my  p 

te  position,  I  now  ask  myself,  'What  is  my  duty  to  the  Hungarian  Academy?'  ' 

After  pathetically  justifying  the  protest  which  it  so  fearlessly  records,  the  li  tter  then 
continues,  in  words  which,  written  in  1858,  were  positively  prophetic:      "My  convi 
that  our  glorious  Emperor,  Franz  Josef,  will  sooner  or  later  discover  that  the  aim  i  f  his 

ministers,  viz.,  the  forcible  Germanisation  of  all  the  constituent   i 
the  empire,  is  simply  a  solemn  absurdity,  a  cruel  mystification  in  which  Austria  is  cheating 
herself.    He  will  end  by  perceiving  that  the  majority  of  the  Austrian  populations  are  gravitat- 
ing towards  foreign  centres,  and  that  this  movement,  so  perilous  for  the  empire,  must  neces- 
sarily be  accelerated  by  every  difficulty  to  which  its  external  relations  are  exposed.     The 
disasters  which  those  difficulties  must  occasion  are  inevitable.    In  the  midst  of  this  gi 
tendency  towards  the  dissolution  of  the  empire,  what  is  the  position  of  its  Hungarian  sul 
The  Hungarian,  and  he  only,  has  no  affinity  whatsoever  with  any  foreign  race  or  state. 
His  ambition  and  interests  cannot  range  beyond  his  present  country;    and  it  is  only  under 
the  sheltering  aegis  of  his  legitimate  and  constitutional  soverign  that  his  utmost  dcsii 
traditional  destinies  can  by  any  possibility  be  realised.    When  the  day  of  difficulty  and 
arrives,  and  yet  once  more  I  affirm  that  most  assuredly  that  day  will  arrive,  the  emperor. 
enlightened  by  the  disastrous  result  of  mischievous  political  experiments,  will  then.  ; 
become  himself  the  champion  of  those  whose  national  existence  his  majesty's  gov<  rnment 
now  endeavours  to  extinguish.    Our  young  monarch  will  then  no  longer  tolerate  the  a- 
ation  of  that  noble  nation  with  whose  loyal  co-operation  a  chivalrous  sov<  reign  ]         safely 
dare  all  difficulties,  and  brave  the  most  desperate  circumstances;     that  recuperative  and 
devoted  race,  which  on  behalf  of  a  prince  beloved,  and  faithful  to  his  knightly  oath,  hath  ever 
been,  is  now,  and  ever  will  be,  ready  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  its  blood.  .  .  . 

"This  is  what  I  perceive  in  the  future.     And  let  me  add  that,  with  all  : 
of  my  being,  1  confide  implicitly  in  that  Providence  which  often  smites  severely  both  princi  s 

oples  in  punishment  of  their  faults,  but  whicl  has  never  yet  suffen  lagenen 

m  utterly  or  an  honest  prince  to  remain  for  ever  intellectually  blinded     E 
this  conviction,  wl.  from  my  faith  in  God,  my  decu  on  as  foundi  r  of  the  acad- 

emy has  b(  en  firmly  taken,    [f  there  be  do  mi  ans  of  resistance,  if  we  must  absolutely 

•     ■  ;   .ii  us,  1  a pt  the  new  statutes,  although  then   .-  aol  - 

them  which  I  approve.     1  accept  them  all  with  the  resignation  of  a  conquered  man.  whose 

•       .'h-'.-  chapter  I.  oi  thu  Memoir. 
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heart  may  be  wrung  but  whose  opinion  cannot  I"-  fettered  A.1  the  amc  time,  however, 
true  to  the  aoble  motto  of  'justum  ao  tenacem  propositi  virum,'  I  hereby  Bolemnly  declare 
that  1  shall  cease  to  pay  to  the  academy  the  annual  interest  of  the  Bum  dedicated  bj  me  to 
the  foundation  of  it,  the  moment  in  which  the  sacrifice  of  my  fortune  become*  I 
ployment  on  behalf  of  any  other  than  the  great  object  of  it."  founder.-,  which  has  been  recognis- 
ed by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  confirmed  by  contract  between  the  nation  and  it-  Boverign. 

When  1  am  dead  my  heir.-  will,  I  doubt  not,  accept   and  adhere  to  this  declaration.     And 
,  should  come,  when  my  present  fears  arc  realised,  on  thai  I  or  my  -;, 

will  most  assuredly  withdraw  all  our  contributions  from  the  funds  of  an  academy  which  will 

then  have  ci  ased  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  its  foundation,  and  devote  those  funds  to  the  creation 

of  some  other  and  worthier  national  institution." 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  these  periodical  protests  and  criticisms,  even  though 

issued  from  beneath  the  sinister  shelter  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  would  long  be  tolerated 
administration,  which,  to  adopt  the  metaphor  of  a  Polish  poet,  was  capable  of  punishing  all 
who  ventured  to  pick  up  a  pin  in  the  street,  because  it  knew  that,  in  the  hand-  of  tin-  op- 
pressed, a  pin  may  become  a  formidable  weapon.    Szcchenyi  was  at  the  same  time  writing  to 

ndon  Times  newspaper,  vigorous  descriptions  of  the  political  condition  of  Austria 
under  the  administration  of  Baron  Bach.   Whenever  one  of  these  letter    appeared  in  the 
English  journal,  it  was  a  day  of  rejoicing  at  Dobling. 

In  1^59,  the  Bach  system  began  to  totter.  The  predictions  of  Szechenyi  were  already 
being  fulfilled.  Not  only  the  Hungarians,  but  all  the  other  non-German  population  of  the 
empire,  had  been  taught  to  execrate  the  government  under  which  they  were  living.  The 
Czechs  and  Croats  complained  that  what  had  been  inflicted  on  the  Magyars  by  way  of  punish- 
ment was  dealt  out  to  them  by  way  of  reward:  and  the  declaration  of  war  between  Austria 
and  Italy  was  hailed  by  all  these  populations  with  a  thrill  of  hope  in  hearts  which  ii 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire  the  defeat  of  the  imperial  armies.  The  young  Emperor  himself. 
whose  political  misfortunes  have  been  partly  due  to  the  generous  loyalty  with  which  he  has 
at  all  times  given  fair  play  to  the  policy  of  incapable  ministers,  was  at  last  growing  thoroughly 
sted  with  the  proved  sterility  and  weakness  of  the  repressive  system  which  had  for  ten 
years  been  carried  out  in  his  name.  To  regain  the  failing  confidence  of  the  sovereign,  to 
r-  assure  his  majesty's  increasing  alarm,  and  to  justify  the  policy  of  the  government,  Baron 
Bach  caused  to  be  drawn  up  a  private  memoir  by  one  of  his  employes,  which  he  himself  care- 
fully corrected,  and  which,  underthe  title  of  Ruckblick  (Retrospect)  was  an  elaborate  apology 
for  the  Bach  policy;  which  it  affirmed  to  have  been  specially  beneficial  to  all  the  material 
interests  of  Hungary.  This  memoir  not  being  intended  for  publication,  but  only  for  the  eye 
of  the  sovereign,  was  written  with  a  reckless  audacity  of  assertion. 

Soon,  a  small  pamphlet,  written  in  German,  was  printed  and  published  in  London; 
peedily  circulated  at  Vienna.    The  complicated  and  clumsy  title  of  it  was,  "Ein  Blick 
auf  den  anonymen  Ruckblick,  welchcr  fur  cinem  vcrtrautcn  Krcis,  in  verhaltniss 
wenigen  Exemplaren  in  Monatc  October,  1857,  im  Wien  er schien   Voneini 
1S59."    Anglicc:    "A  glance  at  the  Retrospect,  of  which  in  October,  1859,  a  few  cop 
printed  for  private  and  confidential  circulation  at  Vienna.      By  a  Hungarian."    This  publica- 
tion was  a  crushing  reply  to  the  Bach  Memoir,  which  it  mercilessly  thrust  into  publicity  after 
•  bare  of  every  rag  of  argument,  and  branded  the  word  "Lie"  upon  its  fore- 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  was  Stephen  Szlchlnyi. 

'  In  the  2lst  of  August,  1859,  Baron  Bach's  resignation  was  accepted  by  the  Emperor. 
Baron  Hubner,  who  had  till  then  been  Austrian  ambassador  at  Pan-,  assumed  the  portfolio 
for  home  affairs,  in  place  of  Baron  Bach,  in  the  Rechberg-Schmerling  cabinet.     To  these 

.    d  the  pacification  of  Hungary  now  appeared  to  be  a  m  '  ty,  nor 
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did  thoj  scruple  to  enter  into  correspondence  on  the  Bubjcct  ol  il  with  the  i  ibling. 

At  last  a  happier  day  Bcenied  about  t"  dawn,  both  for  Hungary  and  for  the  Grcal  M 

Chapter  Xll 

In  vain!     That  gleam  ol  hope  was  momentary  only,  and  bood  "the  jaw 
did  devour  it  up."     Baron  Hubner's  proposals  were  considered  too  hazardous,  by  I 
leagues,  who  were  also  dissatisfied  with  the  loyalty  of  his  pi  H  d  from  office 

suddenly,  without  having  achieved  any  Bolution  of  the  Hungarian  question.     There  still 
remained  in  the  cabinet  a  considerable  lump  of  the  old  leaven.    The  disappointment  was  u 
terrible  one  to  the  excitable  temperament  of  Szlchlnyi     Among  th< 
Bach  who  remained  in  the  minis  try,  was  one  whose  theory  of  the  i 

to  be  even  more  hostile  to  personal  liberty  than  that  of  his  master.  This  was  Baron  Thiery, 
minister  of  police. 

The  following  anecdote  has  been  related  to  us  by  an  intimate  friend  of  Szfahdnyi's: 

In  the  year  1S33  a  duel  was  fought  between  Count  Stephen  Szcxhlnyi  and  Baron  Louis 

in  consequence  of  some  offence  taken  by  one  or  other  of  then  sions  used  in 

the  course  of  a  violent  political  discussion.    On  their  way  to  the  pla<  the  two 

principal-  recounted,  each  to  his  own  seconds,  the  dr  'hey  had  respectively  dr<  am- 

ed  over  night.  Each  had  dreamed  that  he  was  killed  by  a  pistol  bullet  in  the  head,  but  neither 
had  seen  in  his  dream  the  hand  by  which  the  shot  was  fired.  In  the  duel  Baron  Orczy  was 
slightly  wounded.  The  two  combatants  survived  the  encounter.  But  many  years  afterwards 
Louis  Orczy  blew  out  his  brains.    The  fate  of  Stephen  Szcehcnyi  is  now  to  be  told. 

At  half  past  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  March,  1SG0,  a  police  officer 
M.  FelSenthal,  accompanied  by  two  commissaries,  entered  the  aparl  menl  of  <  'cunt  Sz£ch£nyi 
at  1  tabling,  and  proceeded  to  search  the  premises. 

The  count  received  these  unexpected  visitors  with  the  contemptuo  y  of  a 

great  nobleman  towards  ill-mannered  inferiors.  He  assisted  their  investigations,  offered 
them  cigars  and  refreshments,  and  overwhelmed  them  with  ironical  compliments.  The 
police  officers  withdrew  without  having  discovered  any  papers  of  the  least  political  import- 
ance, but  not  without  having  possessed  themselves  of  a  little  casket  containing  the  count's 
private  correspondence  with  his  family.  After  their  departure,  he  was  informed  that  during 
this  search  the  house  had  been  surrounded  by  a  strong  military  cordon,  and  that  simultane- 
ously his  two  sons,  Bela  and  Odo,  and  his  most  intimate  friends,  Gaza  Zulu.  Maximilien 
Folk,  Ernest  Hollan,  and  Aurelius  Kecskemethy,  had  been  subjected  to  a  similar  domiciliary 
visit,  accompanied  by  a  similar  display  of  military  force. 

This  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  minister  of  police  created  great  scandal  and  alarm 
at  Vienna.    To  justify  it,  Baron  Thiery  publicly  declared  that  the  police  were  on  the 
of  a  vast  conspiracy,  the  soul  of  which  was  Count  Stephen  Szecln'nyi. 

The  count  wrote  to  the  minister,  demanding  the  restitution  of  his  i  rs,  and 

a  personal  interview  for  the  purpose  of  disproving  the  calumny  by  which  tl  ry  was 

said  to  have  been  justified.  Both  demands  were  rejected  in  the  most  insulting  ti  rm.-,  and  the 
count  was  significantly  informed  that  he  could  no  longer  be  ollowi  ter  himself  I 

f  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  must  be  prepared  to  quit  it  at  an  early  date.  And  meanwhile 
Earon  Nicholas  Voy  was  proscribed  and  pursued,  Zsedenyi  and  Richter  were  thrown  into 
nil  Eynatten  hanged  himself  in  his  prison  cell.     Every  Hungarian,  -til!  I 

being  hunted  down  bj  Baron  Thiery's  hounds. 
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On  the  8th  of  Apr.!,  [i  rvants  of  Count  Btcphen  Szdchcnyi  knocked  at  the 

count's  bedroom  door:    it  being  their  bu  call  him,  as  u  nag  no 

answer,  and  finding  the  door  locked,  they  ha  tencd  to  inform  one  of  the  doctors  of  tb 
lishmenl  I  in  p  Ding  the  door  of  the  count'.-  apartment,  the  doctor  and  those  with  I 
coiled  in  horror. 

Count  Stephen  Szlch6nyi  was  Beated  in  Ins  arm  chair,  over  one  tide  of  winch  h 
arm  was  hanging.    In  his  right  hand  was  a  revolver;   his  head  was  shatti  red  almi 
He  must  have  placed  the  muzzle  of  one  barrel  of  the  revolver  bo  clo  •  againsl  the  eyeball 
of  the  left  eye,  when  he  fired,  that  the  discharge  could  have  made  but  little,  if  any 

A  sick  man  who  slept  in  the  story  under  the  count'.-  apartment,  thought  he  had 
a  slight  sound  during  the  night  in  the  room  above:    but  by  no  one  else  had  ai 
been  h( 

At  the  hour  of  ten  in  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  April,  a  small  group  of  about  a  hundred 
was  gathered  round  a  plain  black  catafalque  in  the  chapel  of  the  Dobling  hospital. 
The  same  day,  the  body  of  the  Great  Magyar  was  removed  from  Dobling  to  the  family  vault.- 
of  the  count's  ancestral  mansion  at  Zenkendorf.  The  funeral  cortege  n  ached  Zenkendorf  in 
i  tting,  where  the  illustrious  dead  was  received  with  lighted  torches  by  the  inhabitants  of 
all  the  surrounding  towns  and  villages.  The  bier  was  accompanied  by  upward-  <>(  six  thousand 
persons  to  the  chapel  of  Zenkendorf.  ( >n  the  following  day,  the  remains  of  Stephen  Sz£ch6nyi 
were  placed,  by  eight  young  counts  of  the  Szechdnyi  family,  upon  the  funeral  car.  with  the 
kalpalk  and  violet-couloured  attela  of  the  deceased.  On  either  side  of  it,  walked  four  hundred 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  district,  bearing  torches;  after  them,  an  immi  ; 
of  humbler  mourners — the  youth  and  age  of  all  the  surrounding  country  far  and  wide. 

Just  as  the  body  was  being  lowered  into  the  grave,  that  immense  multitude  burst, 
as  though  simultaneously  inspired  into  patriotic  song;  and  while  the  ashes  of  the  great  Hun- 
garian sank  beneath  his  native  earth,  there  rosi  them,  on  many  thousand  voices,  the 
great  national  hymn  of  the  Hungarian  people. 

So,  in  the  holy  precincts  of  the  antique  church  which  he  himself  had  rescued  from  ruin 
and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  St.  Stephen,  now  rest  all  that  was  mortal  of  St.  Stephen's 
noblest  son. 

A  few  weeks  later,  on  tie-  30th  of  April,  1860,  a  more  splendid  and  general  tribute  of 
respect  and  gratitude  was  rendered  to  the  memory  of  the  Great  Magyar.     On  that  day  the 
National  Academy  of  Hungary  celebrated  at  Pesth  in  solemn  state  the  requiem  of  its 
founder;    and  there  was  not  a  single  province  or  parish  of  Hungary  which  ^to  the  impotent 
vexation  of  the  then  Austrian  government)  was  not  publicly  represented  at  this  ceremony. 
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